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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jeaus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DR. DeBLOIS, THE NEW EDITOR 


R. AUSTEN K. DeBLOIS, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, of Boston, has been elected 
associate editor of the Watchman-Examiner, 

New York, a leading weekly of the Baptist Church. 

Dr. DeBlois becomes the associate of Dr. Curtis 
Lee Laws, universally recognized as one of the out- 
standing religious editors of the United States. Irre- 
spective of creed, Christians who know of his honest, 
fearless, able work, regret to learn.of Dr. Laws’ re- 
cent illness and rejoice in his convalescence. 

Citizens of Boston, Chicago and other cities 
where Dr. DeBlois has served, are able to congratu- 
late the Watchman-Examiner heartily vpon the choice 
of aman to reinforce Dr. Laws. 

Dr. DeBlois is a well equipped, scholarly man, 
with many contacts, poised, co-operative and fear- 
less. He has what is almost indispensable in an 
editor, a sense of humor. He believes with all his 
soul in the opportunity before the religious weekly. 
He isan able writer and we predict that he will succeed. 

The group of editors of religious weeklies in Bos- 
ton gave a luncheon in honor of Dr. DeBlois on Dec. 
30, at which there was a heart to heart discussion of 
problems common to editors of every shade of belief. 
The Unitarian, Congregationalist, Universalist, Meth- 
odist editors and the editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World were present. With one mind and heart the 
- editors wished Dr. DeBlois ‘“‘Godspeed and success.” 
There came to all a deeper sense of the fact that 
fundamentally the task before us is a common one. 

* * 


RALLYING TO DR. WISE 


ABBI STEPHEN S. WISE preached a sermon 
in which he said in substance that Jews should 
accept Jesus as a great moral and ethical 

teacher and as a Jew of whom they might be proud 
because of his teachings. 

A group of orthodox rabbis passed a resolution 
condemning Dr. Wise for this utterance. The words 
“Jews must accept Jesus’ were taken from their 
context and used by those opposed to him to show 
that Dr. Wise urged Jews to go over to Christianity. 

Dr. Wise then resigned as chairman of the United 
Palestine Appeal so that this cause in which he was 
so much interested might not be injured by the 
controversy. 

Nathan Straus, the chief benefactor of the 
Palestine restoration movement, rushed to the front 
with a letter in which he called attention to the 


$500,000 he had already given to the fund and said: 
“In order to show how deeply I feel in the matter I 
herewith set aside an additional sum of $150,000.” 

Mr. Straus said that he knew the United Pales- 
tine Appeal never would accept Dr. Wise’s resigna- 
tion and that they ought not to. 

“‘Suppose you did say something with which some 

Jews did not agree! What of it? Is all your life of serv- 

ice for Jews and for America to be ignored by those 

people who take a newspaper headline and are prepared 

to destroy you and are ready to sacrifice your usefulness 
in connection with our great work for Palestine? 

“T can hardly believe the newspaper reports that a 

lot of rabbis, in good standing, should condemn a man 
like you, with your record and your position, without 
giving you a chance to explain what you meant. They 
should have known that no word would ever come out 
of your mouth that would not have the effect of making 
Jews still stronger Jews and better Christians, and 
that, if you said anything at all about Christianity, 
it would only be in order to remind Christians, as you 
and I always do, that the first thing for them to do is to 
be just to Jews.” 

The controversy affords another illustration of 
the 1mportance laid upon statements of faith in all 
religious organizations. There are heresy trials in 
Mohammedanism, Judaism and Christianity. Only 
fifteen years ago a great Jewish scholar was placed 
on trial for saying that a Jew named Jesus had lived 
on earth. Against the narrowness that denied Jesus’ 
existence Rabbi Wise has set himself strongly for years. 
He has labored for the enrichment of Judaism by the 
acceptance of the sublime moral principles of the 
greatest Jew. 

Emphasis is laid by the controversy upon the 
importance of using words which express what we 
mean to say and which can not easily be twisted. In 
the future Rabbi Wise will say “Jews should claim 
Jesus,” and not “Jews should accept Jesus.” By 
accept of course he meant ‘‘accept the fact that Jesus 
was a great Jew and a great Jewish teacher.” 

The attack on Dr. Wise also illustrates the fact 
that such attacks almost always react to the advan- 
tage of the man attacked, and “afford a sounding 
board for his utterances.”” The Northern California 
rabbis got together and said that the action of the 
orthodox rabbis ‘‘contravenes the liberal and pro- 
gressive spirit which must guide Zionist officers” and 
‘fs a breach of the principles of free utterance in the 
pulpit.”’ Other rabbis came to the front with sermons 
on “What the Jews Think of Jesus,” Rabbi Gup 
of Providence declaring that Jesus was not a myth, 
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but “an ethical light which Judaism gave the world,” 
“‘an eminent teacher of morality, original, imaginative, 
sublime.” 

The resignation of Dr. Wise was withdrawn at 
the request. of the United Palestine Fund, but it 
had become a secondary matter. The great thing 
which stood out was that the growth of knowledge 
and the work of the progressive rabbis had under- 
mined Jewish bigotry. The Jews of the world are 
lining up with Christians to make the principles of 
Jesus accepted everywhere. This is an enormous ad- 
vance both from the standpoint of unity and of 
progress. 

It is not a quarrel with which Christians have 
no concern. Bigotry is bigotry wherever it exists. 
There can be no permanent progress for any group 
which does not take along with it every group. 

We are happy over the outcome because of Dr. 
Wise. We are happy also for ourselves and for all 
progressive Christian bodies. 

* * 


MEETING MATERIALISM 


ANY of us read “Leaves from a Secret Jour- 
nal” by Jane Steger in the Atlantic some 
time ago—a beautiful expression of a strong 

religious faith based on experience. The author 
had tested and tried the religious life and it worked. 
She spoke to the ‘‘Unseen”’ and it responded. 

The article, however, brought out a reply in a 
subsequent issue by a young married woman. This 
reply is a challenge to every philosopner, teacher, 
and minister of religion to prepare himself to minister 
to the needs of those who have lost faith because of 
the teachings of the new physiology and the be- 
haviorist psychology. 

Here is a young woman who was brought up in a 
deeply religious faith, who was greatly shocked by her 
first contact with philosophy and science at college, 
but who for two years clung to “the fundamentals,” 
as she calls them, “belief in a personal God and im- 
mortality.” 

Finally she studied the new psychology where 
every religious instinct was dissected; this converted 
her to materialism. To her “Impersonal Life Force’ 
is the only logical deistic idea. Because she is hap- 
pily married she is not happy in her religious views. 
Speaking of her husband, she writes: ““He does not 
understand that, if he should die, I couldn’t go on 
living without some hope, however faint, of being 
with him again.” 

“T want faith,” she says, “but psychology with 
devilish ingenuity has a naturalistic explanation for 
my every postulate.” 

This is the way she puts it: 


“Churches have become impossible, if only from 
the personal conflict they engender. The music and 
the atmosphere give rise to the old familiar emotions, 
and yet all through the sermon something within me 
is coldly, impersonally, cynically analyzing and pro- 
nouncing judgment. ‘Illustrating the projection of 
the ego . . . an appeal to the emotions. . . . Doesn’t 
he know that’s a scientific untruth? . . . Good drama, 
wish Professor B. could hear that! ... reassuring 
to man’s helplessness before ccsmic forces ...’ The 
prayer becomes a farce; the whole service merely an 


absurd attempt to propitiate a Life Force by songs 
and prayers and the incense of flowers. I can’t, like 
T., ‘enjoy the atmosphere and feel like being a better 
citizen when I come out.’ My intelligence is insulted; I 
feel tricked, duped, to think that this was allowed 
to mean so much to me in my childhood and adolescence. 

I reject it, but I have no substitute. Js there 
none, Ailantic? 


We preachers and editors do not perform our 


entire duty by preaching and writing simply for the” 


“convinced,” the ‘‘converted,” the “confirmed in the 
faith.”’, We must be able to talk to the educated 
college men and women who have lost faith. And 
what can we say to them? We can say that no psy- 
chologist or physiologist is infallible, that they have 
contradicted one another in the past and will in the 
future, and therefore it is not irrational to keep the 
mind open as to their conclusions. 

Second, we can say that the thing they are study- 
ing is the thing we are studying—what it is that 
makes men behave and what it is that makes this 
human machine run. We need all the light we can 
get on “glands,” “complexes” and all the rest of 
it: 

Third, let them go into the mind or body as far 
as they can, they do not go all the way. They do not 
find out everything. There may be a free moral 
agent back of everything they tell us. Some way or 
other we hold to that view with tenacity because we 
feel that we ourselves are free in spite of all the con- 
flicting pulls of various parts of our body. 

And finally, we find that our experience of re- 
ligion is real and vital, and we know that millions of 
other people have found it real. This may not con- 
vince but it may help. 

There is a kind of life which we may have if we 
live up to our professions, called “‘the Christ life’’—a 
life of service, hope and unfailing love. This life, if 
we go on living it, may in time do more to overcome 
materialism than anything we say or write. 

The way of patient listening, of hard study, of 
tolerance, of respectful attention to every discovery, 
of wise discrimination, of testing so far as we can the 
hypothesis of others, but never failing to test our 
own hypothesis by communion and prayer, the way 
of sympathy, courage, love and service—this is the 
way for the Christian to face materialism and to save 
the materialists. 

* * 


THE POPE ON LAICISM 


IS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI issued on Dee. 
H 23 an encyclical, addressed to all Catholic 
Bishops throughout the world, instituting 
the Feast of the Kingdom of Christ to be observed 
on the last Sunday of October in each year as a part 
of the program of his pontificate, which is ‘“‘The Peace 
of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” 
This sounds like a noble and useful effort to 
promote the peace of the world, but unfortunately it 


. is bound up with a reassertion of ancient claims which 


thoughtfu] people can not for a moment admit, and 
which will cause concern and regret among large 
numbers of the best Catholics of the United States. 

In short, the encyclical reiterates the theological 
doctrine of the sovereignty of Christ over things tem- 
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poral as well as spiritual and over non-Christians as 
wellas Christians. 

The Pope affirms ‘‘the right of the church which 
springs from the right of Christ to teach the people, 
give them laws and rule them in order to lead them to 
eternal happiness.”’ 

He especially denounces what he calls “‘laicism,”’ 
governments organized without participation of the 
church and clergy. This, he says, is “the pest of 
society.” He recites a long list of evils which come 
from laicism—‘“discord between nations,” ‘“‘unleash- 
ing of passions often disguised as patriotism,” covet- 
ousness for earthly possession, contempt of domestic 
duties, discord and instability in families, etc. etc. 

We recall the quiet assurance with which a noble 
American Catholic Bishop once told us that no Roman 
Pontiff ever would dare interfere in the affairs of this 
Government, that the vast majority of Catholics in 
the United States would not permit it, and that 
Catholics, like Protestants, in this country believed in 
government “deriving its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” For all practical purposes 
these theoretical claims of the Pope to temporal 
sovereignty are dead as a door nail, not only in the 
United States but in Europe. No Pope can re-es- 
tablish political medievalism. 

The New York Times calls attention to other 
facts of the age in which we live which bear upon 
the assertions of this encyclical: 


Although the Pope’s encyclical complains that the 
name of the Founder of Christianity is passed by in 
what he cails “‘shameful silence,” it can not be doubted 
that the spirit of his teaching is not only more widely 
moving among men, but is more potent even in assem- 
blies and parliaments where there is no mention of the 
name of Christ. Men are becoming more aware of the 
brotherhood which unites them, and hence the danger 
of conflict is being decreased—the very result in which 
the Pontiff sees the evidence of the “‘growth of the King- 
dom of Christ.’”’ But without some medium of expression 
and concerted action this awareness is, if not futile, at 
any rate ineffective. What such international assem- 
blies or councils as the League of Nations or its 
constituent committees are doing is to give men of 
good will a way to make and preserve peace in the 
world. Greater progress has been made in a practical 
way during the past year than in any preceding year 
in the history of the world. It isin no sense a materialis- 
tic program, even though it will bring material good to 
mankind. It is carried forward in the spirit of the first 
Christmas proclamation which recognized a divine 
power revealed in peace to men of good will. 

Locarno is as much ‘‘a peace of Christ” as if.a 
Pontiff had decreed it. The planning to reduce arma- 
‘ments throughout the earth, to which President Coc- 
lidge is lending his influence, may be “laistic’”’ in name, 
but it is a step toward the fulfilment of an ancient 
Israeiitish prophecy and of the hope of Christendom. 
Peace will come universally if there is but an effective 
means for the expression of the good will that there is 
already among men. 


There is then a much more effective method for 
churches to participate in civil affairs than by de- 
nunciation of laicism. It is by propagation of the 
spirit of Christ. It is by training up a generation of 
children who love their country but understand the 
dangers of exaggerated nationalism. It is by insist- 


ing upon the scientific method and spirit in obtaining 
every fact that can possibly bear on a given situation 
and upon the Christian spirit of love to God and man 
in applying the facts. It is by organizing agencies 
to make effective the good will which already exists. 

Because this kind of quiet work has been going 
on in the laboratories, in the universities, in the 
churches and through various other, agencies, we are 
multiplying men of good will and moving toward 
peace on earth. 

* 


A NEW LEAFLET 

IVE thousand copies of “‘Universalists of To- 

day,” by the Editor of the Christian Leader, 

have been printed in pamphlet form for free 

circulation, and may be obtained from the Universalist 
Publishing House. 

* * 
AS THE MANAGER SEES: IT 


HE Leader is, first of all, the indispensable bond 
between Universalists. Like all pioneers, we 
are a scattered folk. In some states we do 

not average one to the square mile, and churches are 
counties apart. Yet in those very states we are the 
necessary spiritual leaven if they are not to remain 
sodden and inert while Progress passes them by. 

Moreover, the Leader is ovr only bond of con- 
nection with fine and- loyal Universalists living be- 
yond reach of any Universalist church. Only about 
half our circulation is in our active parishes. Nearly 
a quarter of our mailing list is “singles,’’ that is, where 
only one copy goes to a post office. We had splendidly 
generous contributions to the million dollar fund from 
some of these Universalists who had not seen a 
church or a minister of their own faith in years, and 
to whom the Leader was church and minister com- 
bined. 

But our “‘scatteration” is more than geographic. 
A part of the price of being a free church 1s a loss of 
that disciplined coherence that still remains to churches 
dominated by autocracy, whether of men or ideas. 
Happy the Universalist minister who sees half his 
parishioners in the pews each Sunday morning. The 
local parish paper is a child of necessity, but it can 
carry only local messages. The Leader is the best and 
most efficient minister’s assistant and parish visitor. 
It would not simply solve our problems if we could 
put it into every family, it would eliminate most of 
them. And with the Leader Dr. van Schaick and 
his editorial associates are making now, such an in- 
crease in circulation would immeasurably increase 
the influence of Universalism and the growth of the 
Universalist Church. 

The Directors and Trustees of the Publishing 
House are busy and overworked men. They are 
giving thousands of dollars and much more valuable 
time and energy to this Leader campaign, because 
their long experience and intimate knowledge of the 
whole situation convinces them that in no other way 
can they make a greater contribution to those great 
human needs that individuals and institutions must 
alike serve if they themselves are to find the larger 
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Cruising Close By 


X Going Home for Christmas 


Johannes 


WNY great current in human affairs makes its 
power felt long before the main channel in 
which it runs is reached. Just as we feel 

z} the mighty sweep of the Amazon far out 
at s sea, we feel the surge of the Christmas stream weeks 
ahead. 

I had a practical demonstration as early as 
Dec. 10, when I was told that no Pullman reservations 
eould be secured on any train of the New York Cen- 
tral out of New York on Dec. 24. So I made reserva- 
tions on the 12.25 p. m. train, Dec. 23. 

In Boston on the 21st and 22d we were caught in 
the high tide of shopping and holiday preparations. 
At Universalist Headquarters mysterious parcels 
and bundles were coming in and going out. Both 
mail boxes in front of the office were overflowing. 
Just at dark a letter carrier came up and left his car 
with engine running for a moment, and when he re- 
turned the running board on the right-hand side 
was piled high. ‘Merry Christmas,’ I said to him. 
“Same to you,” he answered, “‘but merry ain’t no 
word for me.” 

It was a lonely night—everybody gone from the 
office and I waiting for the sleeper—when I went 
for a late bite to the grill of a near-by hotel, where 
there are the friendliest of Irish waiters and a big 
bull moose in the heart of the Maine wilderness look- 
ing down on you from the wall. 

Here to my delight I ran upon four officials— 
Lowe, Etz, Hill and Bicknell, deep in conference on 
denominational affairs. That is the way busy men 
get together to map out the work—a second day’s 
work piled on the first. With a ‘Merry Christmas, 
boys,”’ to one another, they left Headquarters as I 
started for the midnight train. 

All the trains carried extra cars. Some went 
out in two sections. People seemed more friendly. 
The red caps laughed under heavy burdens. The 
porters gathered in groups of two or three and told 
stories. The gentleman who came into the smoking 
room for a meditative smoke before he turned in 
gave me a “Good evening and a Merry Christmas.” 

“The Owl’ makes no stops between Boston and 
New York. There is no shaking up in stopping, no 
jerking to start the train. The only fly in the ointment 
of perfect happiness in this travel is that the night 
is all too short. We are passing Woodlawn or we are 
at the Harlem River before we realize it. 

Frank Oliver Hall, just starting back for the last 
recitations at Tufts College before Christmas, came to 
breakfast with me and gave me his Christmas bless- 
ing. Then I had a half day in the Metropolis of 
North America in the midst of a Christmas rush un- 
paralleled. Fortunate it is that we can shoot under 
New York by a subway, for it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to make one’s way through the streets. 
Down in Broad Street, almost in front of the Morgan 
offices at the corner of Wall, stood a beautiful Christ- 
mas tree, its green branches decked out gaily with 


red and gilt, and its topmost shoot surmounted by 
a star. 

In acanyon walled by brick and steel, in the finan- 
cial and business center of the country, it held up its 
message of good will and cheer. About it swirled a 
rush of humanity which must be seen to be com- 
prehended. But in that rush the busiest men seemed 
to sense the reality of another realm of which Christmas 
was the sign and symbol. 

The directors at a meeting I attended talked 
Christmas as much as business, exchanged gifts and 
jovially told one another how they would use the gold 
pieces the directors draw for attendance. Each piece 
was wrapped up for Christmas. Probably there is 
ruthlessness down here in Wall Street. But not all 
the ruthlessness in the world is centered here as some 
folks seem to think, and there is probably as much 
kindness as anywhere else in our many-sided country. 
There is no other place in the world where so many 
operations of magnitude are carried through simply 
because men have learned they can depend with ab- 
solute confidence upon the word of other men. 

Uptown again by subway to get the Madame, 
down to the Grand Central again by taxi with all our 
bags and bundles, brown paper parcels, and bulging 
pockets. The heavy-laden head of the family silently 
thanks God the dog is not along to be checked in the 
baggage car and there is no canary bird in cage to be 
tucked vnder his arm. 

There is no more beautiful daylight trip out of 
New York than up the historic Hudson. For 142 
miles the train follows the east bank of the river, 
moving with a kind of majesty as it swiftly and easily 
carries its heavy load. On Dec. 23 practically every- 
body on board was going home for Christmas. The 
coaches went out ahead. There were too many of 
them for us to carry. Every seat on our train was 
taken and we munched crackers so that we would 
not have to stand in line for the diner and so that 
we would be “tearing hungry” for home food at 6 p. m. 

The gale had covered the river with white caps, 
the sun touched the last and least wavelet with silver, 
the back waters were covered with a film of ice and 
gulls were feeding around the edge. The gray brown 
hills rose up to meet the dark blue sky, over which 
sailed the white clouds. It was the day to go up the 
Hudson. It was the day to be going home for Christ- 
mas. 

There was no snow on the ground, not a flake 
in the air, and no sign of any coming. We made the 
best of it and said we did not want any. Because the 
bitter cold had held off we had the water falls in streams 
coming down to the Hudson. The waters were leap- 
ing joyously from crag to crag. The birds could get 
their accustomed food. Tramps were more practic- 
able than if deep snow were on the ground. We 
could catch better the individuality of hills, trees, 
and fields. 

It seemed as if the blue Catskills never were so 
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beautiful as on this sunny December afternoon two 
days before Christmas. It was so clear that we could 
look far into the “cloves” and gorges where Rip Van 
Winkle slept for twenty years and where the merry 
Dutchmen drank their punch and played at bowls. 
It was so clear that when we crossed the Hudson at 
Albany we could look up the river and see the north- 
ern hills, usually invisible. 

We had only half an hour to wait in Albany, and 
here we struck a crowd denser even than the Christmas 
crowd in New York. The station was full of people 
heading for the trains to Saratoga and Montreal, for 
the New York Central south and west, for the B. & A. 


to the Berkshires and Boston, and for our familiar _ 


old Albany and Susquehanna Division of the D. &. H. 
toward Binghamton. We went through the gates 
promptly and secured seats, but soon the cars were 
packed. People overflowed into the smoker ahead. 
People sat on suit-cases and bags. People stood in 
aisles. All were good-natured, for all were going home 
for Christmas. When a young father and mother 
came in with three small children I bestirred myself, 
secured a seat for the mother, who took one child, 
while I took another on my lap until I turned child 
and seat both over to a girl who was standing. 

In this family besides father and mother were 
Earl, six and one-half, Bruce, four and one-half, and 
Glenn, two and one-half years old. Bruce, whom I 
held for a while, was a sturdy little fellow, most 
agreeable and interesting, and with large beautiful 
blue eyes. Our talk ran something like this, at least 
it sounded like this in the roar of the train: Bruce: 
“Balu blicky rub.” I: “That’s what I say.”’ Bruce: 
“Willu mama hanny Santa?” “Always,” I replied. 
“Sallu lala gramma billy red torch.” ‘I do that when 
' it rains,’ and so it went. 

Bruce had never heard our Cobleskill classics, 
and I recited them for him to the great delight of the 
other children, and the amusement of passengers 
near by: 

“Ride a cock horse to Banbury cross 
To buy little Brucie an iron-gray horse. 
Trotting Bill! Trotting Bill! 

Home we come to Cobleskill.” 


“T went to the river and I couldn’t get across. 

I gave five dollars for an old blind horse. 

As old Zip Coons came riding by 

Sez he to me, your horse will die. 

Sez I, if he dies I’ll tan his skin, 

But if he lives Ill ride him again.” 

For three months these children, the father said, 

had been counting the days until they could start 
for ““Grandfather’s’” at Oneonta. The father is a 
student in the Albany Normal College and will take 
his degree in June. For two years he was in Bates 
at Lewiston, Me., then in the army, then a teacher, 
and now at last he is getting his degree, hustling out 
of college to keep ahead of these lusty boys. He isa 
Baptist with a true Baptist’s pride in the traditions 
of liberty which the Baptists cherish. Fundamental- 
ists among the Baptists have to be a little careful 
about how they tell liberal Baptists to hold to the 
faith of the fathers, for they are apt to have some 
chapters of history read to them where Baptist heroes 
fought and died for the supremacy of the individual 


conscience. In pleasant talk, in visiting with the 
children, discomforts were forgotten. The two hours 
hurried by. The train climbed the mountains and 
crossed the valleys, working steadily westward and 
to the south. Night came down and lights shone out 
from houses miles away. Many a lamp was being 
placed in the window for returning travelers. The 
Christmas lights already were being hung out. 

There are sacrifices involved iri going home for 
Christmas, but it is worth all it costs. 

None of these people who ‘crowded our train 
looked rich. Some looked decidedly poor. All 
looked as if they had to count the money it cost to 
make the trip. But they were laden down with bags 
and bundles. They bore their gifts with them. And 
a Christmas light was in their eyes. 

Going home for Christmas! These young people 
never will regret the toil and sacrifice involved in such 
pilgrimages. When conditions change and the old 
home is broken up the memory of it will live forever 
in their hearts. They never will regret what they 
did to make that home happier while it stood. They 
never will know quite what it has meant to them until 
it has gone. 

There is a great deal of foolishness about Christ- 
mas. We all do a lot of wasteful, unnecessary things. 
We all spend much that we might save. We buy 
presents the bulk of which have no practical utility. 
But it is a kind of divine foolishness, as Guest pointed 
out in his article in the American Magazine a month 
ago. It isn’t all waste. 

It is something like the alabaster box of oint- 
ment Mary broke. That could have been put into 
bread and meat and shoes and coats for the poor, 
but Jesus said that there was place in life for symbol- 
ism, for pure beauty, for acts of devotion. 

So it is with Christmas. May it never be other- 
wise! 

At last we were really getting home for Christ- 
mas. I didn’t need to look out to tell where I was. 
After we stopped for Schoharie Junction, we roared 
over a bridge and I knew it was the Schoharie River. 
These clanging switches next were Central Bridge, 
only nine miles from home. This laboring and puffing 
meant the heavy grade into Howes Cave, and the 
dark shadows were the cliffs around which the train 
curves before it bends itself to other heavy grades 
ahead. Nearer home even these grades have a name. 
Now we were passing the Klondike Quarry. Then 
came the top of the hill at “Charley Ryder’s Bridge.”” 
Then it was down hill again to Barnerville. A swift 
rise once more, our momentum carrying us over 
without slackening speed, and at last we were on the 
final mile and a half where we always seemed to go the 
fastest of the trip. 

Many a tale we used to tell as little boys about 
the trains that came so fast they ran by the station. 
They run by now sometimes. The speed may not 
be as great as once I thought it was. The cars may 
not be quite so palatial, the engines may not be quite 
so wonderful, the town itself may not be quite so 
great a center of population and influence, but the 
old thrill has not quite gone, especially in getting 
home for Christmas. For the waiting hearts on the 
platform beat with devotion unchanged by years. 
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PATIENCE mand, “‘Show me the end!” But each teacher, grave 
Let us run with patience the race that is set before and tender, says only, “Do this that I bid thee.” 
us. Go forth to work, to serve, to love! This little life 
Hebrews 12 : 1. passes quickly away. Its shadows and sorrows are 
Sunday for a moment; its virtues, its victory, its peace, are 

Rest in Jehovah, and wait patiently for him. of the eternal. 


Psalm 37 : 7. 
For ye have need of patience, that having done 
the will of God, ye may receive the promise. 
Hebrews 10 : 36. 
But thou, O man of God, follow after righteous- 
ness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. 
Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on life eternal, 
whereunto thou wast called. 
1 Timothy 6 : 11. 
I waited patiently for Jehovah: 
And he inclined unto me, and heard my ery. 
Psalm 40 :1. 


With this new day, O God, let some new strength 
be mine, to walk in patience the appointed way for 
me. Let me be strong to battle with the ills that 
shall beset me, to toil with faith and honest heart, 
to keep myself untainted and make my life helpful 
to my fellow men. Help me to be forgetful of myself. 
‘Thy hand is strong and mine is weak. I need Thy 
‘guidance, let Thy strength be mine, that though I 
stumble I may not fall nor fail. And when day is 
done, may happy memories be mine. Amen. 

Almon Gunnison. 


Monday 
Angel of Patience! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will. 

John G. Whittier. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that Thou 
art not far from us at any time. We have only to 
look up reverently and to our imagination Thou art 
standing near. We have only to wait in the darkness 
of the night to feel Thy presence with us. We have 
only to listen at any time to hear Thy voice. Thou 
deignest to stop and speak to us when we are in 
trouble, to guide our footsteps when we have lost our 
way, to renew our courage when we have become dis- 
heartened. O Lord, speak to us this day, saying to us, 
as unto him of old, “‘Peace be unto thee, be strong, yea, 
be strong.” Amen. 

George L. Perin. 


Tuesday 


The teachers in God’s great school are many. 

Joy and sorrow, love and loss, daily work, household 

tenderness, health, sickness, strength, helplessness, 

one by one they come, solemn figures, some with 

radiant faces, some veiled and shrouded. Each speaks 

its word of command: ‘Be glad,” “Be patient,” “Be 

faithful,” “Strive,” “Lie still and wait.’ Often we 

_break in upon the lesson with an importunate de- 


George S. Merriam. 


Father, we rejoice and will be glad all the day 
that Thou hast made it possible for us and all Thy 
children to learn the sweet song of true life, and that 
Thou dost give us so many opportunities for its prac- 
tise. O Lord, give us patience and kindness toward 
our fellow men and trust in Thee, so that, whether 
the lessons be easy or hard, we may take them cheer- 
fully, believing that Thou dost give us only that which 
isbest. Grant that we may be earnest and faithful until 
our souls can sing the highest, purest and sweetest 
notes, until we are in harmony with All Good. Amen. 

Abbie E. Danforth. 


Wednesday 


Oh, trifling tasks so often done, 
Yet ever to be done anew! 
Oh, cares which come with every sun, 
Morn after morn, the long years thro’! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway, 
The irksome calls of every day. 


Ah, more than martyr’s aureole, 
And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require. 
Sweet Patience! grant us, if we may, 
An added grace for every day! 
Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


O God, we thank Thee each morning for ideals 
which appeal to us with such persistence that we 
have no peace unless we pursue them. Even in our 
seeming indifference we are ill at ease, because Thy 
voice calling to us disturbs our fancied content. We 
are not satisfied with ourselves nor with our attain- 
ments. Weary though we often are in our service, 
yet we thank Thee that Thou relentlessly pursuest 
us with even greater and higher demands. Help us 
in our onward and upward plodding. Revive our 
failing spirits. Lead us ever on. Help us to reatize 
that “‘in our patience we shall win our souls.’”’ We 
pray as followers of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Theodore A. Fischer. 


Thursday 


And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long-suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves, moaning like the ocean, 
That can not be at rest; 
We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 
Longfellow. 


Heavenly Father, behind all changes dost Thou 
lurk in eternal constancy. Never lingering, each 


ea 


~much cheap merchandise. 
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good of life gives place to the better Thou hast in 
store, and in glory and gladness resigns to that which 
comes after. From the good that is may we learn to 
pass cheerfully to the better that is to be—from the 
cool morning and sunny noon to the purple gloaming 
and the star-lit night, from the tender spring and glow- 
ing summer to the golden autumn and snow-pure 
winter, from the sweet life that now is to that fulness of 
realization whose sweeter splendors eye hath not seen 
nor the heart of man conceived. We place our hands 
in Thine and would walk with Thee in holiest trust 
and serenest peace... Amen. 
Thomas W. Iilman. 


Friday 

From the background of pain and sorrow often 
break out the noblest and most winning manifesta- 
tions of humanity. The depth of human sympathy, 
the wealth of its love, is displayed by scenes of tribu- 
lation and need. Christlike patience is born of suf- 
fering, the soul shines out in its essential splendor 
through the medium of bodily anguish, and faith 
trims her lamp in the shadow of the grave. Shall we 
call this existence a trivial thing, whose very miseries 
are the occasions of the noblest triumphs, whose trials 
may be converted into divine strength, whose tears 


' may change into celestial dew, and nourish flowers of 


immortal hope? 
Edwin H. Chapin. 
Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, Thou art 
the giver of all good gifts, and all that comes from Thy 
hand is good. May we accept Thy providences. In 
the dreary days of winter as in the pleasant summer 
season, Thy mercies are new every morning and fresh 


every evening. Even when our hearts are chilled with 
grief and disappointment and failure, we would still 
put our trust in the eternal goodness. Help us, O 
God, to be truly grateful for everything that comes 
to us. In the winter of the soul may we learn the 
lessons of patience and resignation. Thus, with faith 
triumphant and with hearts full of gladness, may we 
sing our songs of praise to Thy holy name forever and 
forever. Amen. ¢ s 
Arthur W. Grose. 


Saturday 


“Sweet Patience, come! 
Not from a low and earthly source, 
Waiting till things shall have their course; 
Not as accepting present pain 
In hope of some hereafter gain; 
Not in a dull and sullen calm; 
But as a breath of heavenly balm, 
Bidding my weary heart submit 
To bear whatever God sees fit, 

Sweet Patience, come.” 


Our Father who art in heaven; we know that 
Thou hast been good to us. We thank Thee for the 
daily witnesses of Thy love. And we would walk 
worthily before Thee. But we are weak. Help us, 
O Father, to see clearly what Thou wouldst have us 


do! Give us strength. Fill us with Thy spirit, that 
all the way we may be pure and patient. Help us to 
walk aright. Inthename of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Charles H. Puffer. 


The prayers this week are from “‘The Optimist’s 
Good Morning,” compiled by Florence H, 
Perin. Lattle, Brown and Company. 


The College Man and Religion 


Glenn R. McIntire 


IN this age of science and specialization it is 
perhaps fortunate that there are some things 
which defy the statistician and accountant. 
One of these, surely, is the religion of the 

college man. To count those who regularly attend 

public worship is, of course, a task for the grammar 
school child. And enumeration of those who profess 
acceptance of one or another of the numerous sects 
into which our religious life, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, is divided, is not difficult. Various classi- 
fications, of greater or lesser interest, may be made, 
but really adequate consideration must go deeper 
than mere counting. This exploration of the college 
man’s inner thoughts and emotions is the really dif- 
ficult task. To-day the college man has neither time 
nor inclination to stand on the street corner and 
pray, exposing his religion to the public gaze like so 

His religion is a personal 

affair, to be hidden from public scrutiny more care- 

fully than his love letters, and revealed to others only 

in those rare moments of intimacy when he finds a 

person before whom he may think aloud. 

Colleges and universities have been quite gen- 
erally, and usually severely, condemned during the 
last few years on the score that they ruin the spirit- 


ual and religious lives of their undergraduates. Pos- 
sibly they have always been so criticized. But just 
what do we expect of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing? Are they designed to teach religion? No, 
we ask that they train their students to think, in- 
dependently, clearly and deeply. As Glenn Frank 
has said, the college is not “a retail store dealing in 
facts; (it) is a temporary retreat from the world where 
young men and young women may breathe the air 
of freedom and achieve emancipation from the obso- 
lete dogmas, the unworthy loyalties, the irrational 
inhibitions, the tribal conformities, and the cowardly 
cautions that crush and kill the uneducated mind,’’ 
To all of which the public in general is inclined to 
agree. But how blind we are to inconsistencies! Let 
thinking lead one to depart from either the political 
or religious superstitions of his fathers and the in- 
stitution which he attends must be condemned, the 
professors who may have ventured to suggest such 
heresies expelled, and the young man himself should 
be forced to sing, “The old time religion is good enough 
for me.’”’ One may think as much and as independs 
ently as he likes about almost anything else—indeed 
a college is accused of turning out walking encyclo- 
pedias, as carefully standardized as Fords, if its 
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students do not think—but let his thinking touch 
the political or religious idols of his ancestors and 
the war is on! 

Perhaps it is a fair question if one asks just what 
is the religion which the college man has when he 
reaches that somewhat immature stage. Judging 
by outward manifestations, some four main groups 
may be classified. 

The first, relatively few in numbers, say that 
they have no religion—somewhat of a pose, one sus- 
pects. Accepting their statement at face value, 
however, the college can not corrupt what they do not 
possess, and, since it is agreed that teaching religion 
is not the college’s function, this group may at least 
temporarily be dismissed. 

Men who give some denominational preference, 
merely because their families have at some time or 
other been connected with that sect, make up the 
second group. They have no affiliation with the 
church; indeed they sometimes have to write home 
-to learn what their preference really is. Just how 
-much the college can corrupt their belief is also a 

‘fair question. 

The third, and largest, group includes persons 
who have some affiliation with the church and attend 
more or less regularly on public worship, quite often, 
one is led to believe, from force of habit. 

The last and least numerous group finds its mem- 
‘bers among those rare individuals who have a faith 
cand insight, a depth of religious and emotional feel- 
cing, which is denied most of us. The last two groups 
care directly involved in the controversy about the 
college’s influence on religion. 

For all these classifications, most of our colleges 
provide daily chapel services. Surely the colleges 
are not at fault if the student fails to avail himself 
of these opportunities. But lest they be deemed lax 
in any respect, many colleges attempt to compel at- 
tendance at daily chapel. Due to the poor eyesight 
and conversely good imagination of student moni- 
tors, the kindly hearts of family physicians, and the 
trustful nature of most deans, the American ideal— 
100 per cent attendance—is not attained. 

So much for the positive side. But do the col- 
leges, on the other hand, encourage irreligion? Not 
a few of them teach the theory of evolution and that, 
in the eyes of many, is sufficiently damning evi- 
dence. In passing, it may be well to remark that 
some of us heard of evolution before we came to 
college and still were not classified as infidels. Nor 
were we badly frightened by the monkeys, said by 
ignorant persons to be scampering about in our 
family trees. Indeed, the theory of evolution is 
to-day receiving far more publicity in legislative halls 
and the churches themselves than it is in the class 
rooms of our schools and colleges. Just what sort 
of religion is it, one asks, that is so liable to be over- 
thrown by a semester course dealing with evolu- 
tion? Quite possibly the clay feet of more religious 
idols have been shattered by philosophy and psychol- 
ogy than by what is vulgarly termed “science.” 
But it is not the fashion just now to cry out against 
psychology and philosophy. 

We should also remember that most college 
students are at the age when they would be changing 
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their views on many subjects, religion included, re- 
gardless of education, in the narrow sense of that 
word. Most of us learn by a certain age that there 
is no Santa Claus, and, bitter as the disillusion- 
ment sometimes is, who would contend that the illu- 
sion should be continued throughout life? Is it not 
possible that many feel like the person who, in speak- 
ing of certain hymns, said, “Deep in my young soul 
a warning note sounded and it said, even at that 
tender age, ‘Bunk!’”’ Some of us arrive at the degree 
of moral courage necessary for saying “Bunk” aloud 
about the time we arrive at college. College finds 
us at the time when our views are changing—it does 
not necessarily change them for us. 

Turning now to the churches, we find them 
opening their doors to the public each Sunday and 
extending, for a brief hour, a more or less cordial 
welcome to all who may wander in. Are they at 
fault, if fault there be? Just why do they fail to 
attract the student, as they certainly do fail? Music 
which does not come up even to present-day jazz 
standards offers little if any inspiration. Nor is there 
much spiritual or intellectual pleasure in hearing a 
man whose preaching, in many cases, is even less en- 
lightening than the comic sections of the Sunday 
papers, particularly after a week of lectures attended 
from necessity rather than choice. John Wesley 
wrote in his diary: “I went to church this morning 
and heard a very poor sermon. But I went again 
in the afternoon. Praise God, if the minister doesn’t 
know his duty, I know mine.” Not so the modern 
student: he seldom keeps a diary. If he did, the 
record would more likely speak of a wholesome 
morning on the links. 

And so we come to the last group, for whom all 
things are possible. They have a deeper faith, a cer- 
tain spiritual insight which many of us fail to attain 
ourselves or even understand in others. A little in- 
tellectual exercise in philosophy or the dread influence 
of evolutionary theories makes no impression upon 
the man who has this faith. If his mind tells him 
one thing and his heart another, he can readily think 
one thing and believe another. One would be hard 
pressed for a statement which sounds more para- 
doxical. Think for a moment of the countless super- 
stitions which we all know to be groundless but in 
which so many persons believe implicitly. If petty 
beliefs in the evils attendant upon black cats, the 
number thirteen, seeing the moon over the wreng 
shoulder, and failure to pick up a pin can stand 
against any and all assaults of intellect, how easy it 
must be for a firmly grounded religious faith to with- 
stand them. 

Excepting this last group, relatively small at 
that, the college man, when he comes to college, if 
he stops to phrase the thing to himself, believes 
that there is some over-ruling and creative force, 
some power which as yet science can not explain nor 
logic banish. He may or may not adopt the agnostic 
viewpoint, but that there is something which controls 
the universe he is sure—just as he is sure that the law 
of gravitation is working, if he stops to think of it. 
But what that force is, whether it be intellectual or 
purely mechanical, loving or vengeful, all-powerful 
or limited, he does not know. Nor is he greatly con- 
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cerned about the matter. Like the law of gravitation 
it is there, but quite intangible and impossible to 
explain. 

During his college course a man may abandon 
the formal appearance of religion, but for that reason 
to say that the college corrupts and degrades his 
spiritual life is both unjust and stupid. As well say 
that the college is at fault because he passes the 
adolescent age. Moreover, the non-college popu- 
lation is not notorious for its piety. After four years 
of college life the average person is likely to realize 
more fully than before the existence of something 
which controls the universe, some power which is 
far beyond man and his feeble strength. He may call 
that power God or devil or unity, or a dozen other 
names. More often he leaves it unnamed. The 
most one can truthfully say is that college has broken 
him of the habitual and conventional appearance of 
religion. If a man had anything more than the form 


of religion when he came to college, it is probable 
that nothing will be taken from him. Obviously, if 
he had nothing more than the form of worship, 
nothing but that form can be taken from him. 

When the church presents some program which 
either catches the fancy or challenges the real in- 
terest of the college man, as golf, football, moving 
pictures, music, and even some college courses to-day, 
hold his attention, it may expect the college: man’s 
support. Until that time, weeping and wailing and 
violent tirades against science in general and evo- 
lution in particular will avail it nothing. Funda- 
mentalists and modernists may rant until they are 
hoarse and their audiences are weary. The college 
man, like many others, realizes that they are neither 
fundamental nor modern and goes calmly on his way. 
In spite of professional reformers, sadly lacking in 
professional ethics, his religion is strictly a personal 
matter which, above all else, is not for public display. 


A Creedless Church Impossible 


ME are indebted to the president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House, Principal Peirce of Dean Academy, 

Si} for securing the following extract of a 
sermon preached by the Rev. John W. Day, D. D., in 
the First Parish Church (Unitarian), Kennebunkport, 
Me., and for sending it to us with the comment, “Is 
not this worthy reprinting?” We most emphatically 
believe that it is. 


The church of the Living God, the pillar and bul- 
wark of the truth.— 1 Timothy 1: 16. 


The question that is making most trouble in churches to- 
day is how to get along with a creed; and, in one church at least, 
it is quite as troublesome to learn how to get on without one. 
Churches with creeds are all the time being disturbed by varia- 
tions from their creeds. Human nature everywhere is impatient 
of dictation. There is no statement of faith entirely satisfactory 
to every one who is expected to accept it. Every thinking per- 
son is thereby a heretic. He becomes so the moment he thinks 
for himself. No matter how fixed a creed is made it never stays 
fixed. 

With this difficulty in mind, it is natural to try the other 
direction. ‘Let us not be bothered by creeds,’ one says. ‘‘Let 
every one believe as he likes. Let churches stand for entire 

freedom. Let us have a church without a creed. Liberty of 

doctrine must be taken literally, and if it is held consistently, 
and carried out to the last figure we shall have the utmost di- 
versity and difference, rather than the utmost agreement and 
solidarity. That will be our glory—to have a household of faith 
in which people whose convictions about the central things of 
life are incompatible shall live and work together agreeably.” 
So the extreme liberals say. 

It sounds very fine. A church of the living God, in which 
there shall be no pillars and bulwarks to interrupt or confine the 
views. Noble souls have hailed such a church as the last thing in 
religion. 

But the painful fact soon appears that such a church is likely 
to be the last thing in another sense. It is likely not to be a 
church at all. It is likely to die. 

For one thing, because while human nature is naturally 
heretical, it is also naturally dogmatical. It asks also meaning. 
While in one sense of the word a creed, as one prescribed form of 
words, is disadvantageous, in another sense of the word, as an 
understanding and an agreement, it is indispensable. No man 


would succeed in promoting anything without a clear and con- 
fident belief in it. If he were not a dogmatist about it, he,would 
have to go into some business where he could be a dogmatist. 
If he did not believe in his business proposition, no one else would 
believe in it. The world has no use for unbelievers—that is, 
for unbelievers who stop there. 

Religion is not likely to prove an exception to the rule which 
requires definitions and beliefs. They may not be forced on any 
one. They may not be in any prescribed form of words. In 
that degree churches may be creedless. But they must be under- 
stood. The first question asked about a church, ‘‘What is 
its belief,” is an inevitable question; and it must be answered 
without evasion or obscurity. Its usefulness depends on its. 
answer. 

From this comes another fact. The Free Churches, which 
claim to be without a creed, are never really creedless. Their 
claim of freedom is itself a creed. Their assertion that liberty 
of believing must be creedless, is itself not creedless. It is just as 
much a creed as any other. Creed means belief; and believing, 
ejected from the front door, will slip round by the back door to 
perform the absurdity of ejecting itself. As a matter of fact, no 
church gets rid of dogmatism by professing to have none, for 
the profession is as prone to dogmatism as any other. Dogmatism 
is not in words but in spirit. The very persons who imperatively 
demand that a church shall express no belief that would keep 
any one out, shut a good many people out by the demand. Your 
prime dogmatist is the man who will have none. 

The impossibility of carrying out with academic consistency 
and literal strictness the theory of a church with no creed, is. 
being illustrated now among those who are asserting the belief 
that religion need not have any God. They call themselves 
humanists, but they claim legitimate place in a church whose 
history and character are thoroughly theistic. Thoroughgoing 
non-theists, they use the hospitality of a church of God to under-- 
mine its foundations. Knowing well the purpose of their con- 
tention, they veil it in large words of vague universalistic obvious— 
ness. They offer a scented vacuum in order to disguise the 
emptiness and volatility of their faith. They abuse the courtesy 
and magnanimity of their household of faith by scorning its 
sanctities, ridiculing its traditions, and perverting its teachings. 
In the name of larger fellowship they curdle their association 
and make impossible the sympathy they request. And not 
only they but those who on the plea of toleration and liberty 
embezzle for them a name they deny, are guilty of gross per- 
version of religious liberty. They say freedom has no limitation, 
it may not ask for belief in God, while they know that no free- 


dom is th inkable without limitation, and no religion worth the 
ithout God. 

What is the duty of people who want air in the close room cf 
, creeds? Open the windows; do not knock out the 
alls. The future of liberalism is with those who have some- 
hing to offer, who entertain all comers, and welcome them to 
board, seeing to it that their board is not empiy. The 
; of a truly free religion is not indeed that of a pillar or a 
k. It is the permanence of a stream. Bui it is a stream, 


Francis E. Clark 


S|RE churches ungrateful, as republics are said 
S| to be? One more opportunity to test that 
question is just ahead. Christian Endeavor 

gas=} week, forty-fiith anniversary, Jan. 31-Feb. 7, 
1926, will be Francis E. Clark Recognition Fund 
Week, when the young people of C hristian Endeavor, 
older alumni and friends, will be given the privilege 
of testifying to their gratitude for the life and abun- 
dant labors of Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder and for 


DR. anid MRS. FRANCIS E. CLARK 


nearly half a century the unsalaried leader of the 
Christian Endeavor Movement. During and prior 
to these dates, gifts for this fund of $100,000 will be 
received at the Dr. Clark Fund Headquarters, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Cleveland. 

This fund, at once a present expression of grati- 
tude and a future memorial, was unanimously pro- 
posed at the Portland, Oregon, International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention last July, the board of 
trustees leading and the entire Convention enthusi- 
astically approving the plan. The income of the fund 
is to be paid during their life-time to Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark, and upon the death of both will be used for 
the home and foreign missionary program of Christian 
Endeavor. 

The timeliness of this beautiful tribute will appear 
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notadry bed. It isa stream that flows from the hills of life and is 
fed by the rains of heaven. The thirst of the time is for a church 
of the living God. A fellowship courteous to those who seek to 
make churches Godless need not fear its courtesy, nor limit its 
fellowship. It may continue to proclaim its freedom from the 
bondage of creeds; for all who offer less than the necessities of 
human nature require will find their own limitation. In religion, 
as in everything else, they will gain the most who give the 
best. 


Recognition Week 


when it is recalled that, in the same week when it 
was begun, Dr. Clark was, because of impaired health 
and increasing age, retiring from the presidency of 
the North American, or International, United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

This is a fitting recognition of the work of a great 
and good man whom God blessed with a vast ideal, 
and from whose work has come most that is best in 
modern evangelism and religious education. For 
Christian Endeavor is immeasurably more than an 
unexampled young people’s religious society of four 
million active, and several times as many former, 
members in ninety churches and denominations and 
in a hundred thousand congregations—it is essentially 
a modern revolution of youth for Christ and the 
church, history-making, and wholesome in its in- 
fluence, not alone upon the church, but upon social 
and civic affairs at home and everywhere. 

The chairman of the Clark Recognition Fund is 
Fred L. Ball, a leading young business man of Cleve- 
land, who, like the treasurer, John T. Sproull, presi- 
dent of the Coal and Iron Bank of New York, is still 
active in the alumni councils of Christian Endeavor. 

Other members of the committee include Curtis 
D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, William Hiram 
Foulkes, Ira Landrith, Clarence A. Barbour, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Mayor Baker of Portland, Oregon, Senator 
Arthur Capper, Carrie Chapman Catt, George W. 
Coleman, Bernard C. Clausen, Abram E. Cory, Wil- 
liam Horace Day, George H. Doran, John H. Finley, 
former Governor Foss of Massachusetts, Howard 
B. Grose, William R. Hopkins, City Manager of 
Cleveland, Charles Evans Hughes, Henry Churchill 
King, Frederick Lynch, John A. Marquis, John R. 
Mott, Governor Gifford Pinchot, Charles M. Sheldon, 
Fred B. Smith, Floyd W. Tompkins, F. B. Meyer, 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Frederick A. Wallis, Charles R. 
Erdman. 

Each great International Christian Endeavor 
Convention has been noted for some outstanding 
emphasis. The thirtieth International Convention 
at Portland, Oregon, July, 1925, brought forth both 
a tear and a triumphant shout. Four o’clock on the 
afternoon of July 6 was the zero hour. The group in 
attendance at the meeting of the trustees of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor in the hotel conference 
room will never forget it. Thirty-eight years before 
to the day, Francis E. Clark had been elected presi- 
dent of the United Society of Christian Endeavor at 
another International Convention at Saratoga Springs. 
And now, with evident determination and after many 
attempts, he was reading his resignation with the 
insistence that it be accepted. The brief and modest 
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words so characteristic of the man did not tell a 
thousandth part of the service and leadership during 
those years of the greatest missionary Venture since 
Saint Paul and the founding of the movement that 
has made every day a Pentecost since its beginning. 
a The brief words were an expression of gratitude 
_ to God for His leadership and a benediction upon 
the youthful Elisha he had called to follow him. The 
panorama of those thirty-eight years passed before 
* each mind. The apostle to youth of the nineteenth 
; and twentieth centuries had finished his course of 
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active leadership and glorious achievement. Under 
God, he had begun a great movement and had led it 
for these years. The memories of that wise and kindly 
leadership made every heart a flame of emotion. A 
. president might follow him, but, as Daniel A. Poling 
expressed it, “Francis E. Clark can have no successor. 
Dr. Clark i is to start on a tour around the world 
soon after the first of the year, and will reach London 
next July in time to preside over the Convention of 
the International Christian Endeavor.—From a Bulle- 
tin of the Dr. Clark Fund Commitiee. 


Not Yours, But You 


Arthur W. Grose 


EN Paul told the Corinthians that he 
was seeking not any material benefit but 
their sincere and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion in the work of the Master, and that 
; he was willing to spend and be spent even though 
__ he_knew that the more he did for his people, the less 
___ perhaps they would think of him, he was expressing 
a vital principle of church administration. No church 
and no minister should ever allow any one to assume 
that the church is merely a seeker after charity. 
Sometimes we hear churches, ministers and church 
officials spoken of as “beggars” because they are 
always asking for money. People often complain 
that they can not step inside a church door without 
having some one ask them to subscribe for something, 
buy a ticket for some entertainment, or make some 
_ contribution for a charitable or philanthropic purpose. 
g This indeed is very annoying sometimes. Also 
it is annoying to have to pay taxes and income taxes 
and grocery bills, annoying to have the landlord 

and the garage man and the ice man and the milk 
man, and the telephone company, and the gas and 
electric light people, and the department stores, and 
the doctor and the dentist, and all the scores of other 
people, sending in their bills the first of every month. 


_ we wanted and never have to think of paying for 
= it. 

But that is not the only side of that situation. 
The other side of the picture is that all these people 
have rendered us a service that they could not possibly 
render and keep on rendering unless some one pays 
for it. Much as we dislike to pay taxes, we want 
_ schools, and streets and sewers, we want the protec- 

tion rendered by the police and fire departments, we 
want light-houses and national highways and river 
- and harbor improvements and ten thousand other 
__ Services that the city, the state and the nation are 
forever rendering to us. Much as we are annoyed 
_ by monthly bills, we like to eat and have our houses 
lighted at night and enjoy the convenience of tele- 
phones and all the rest. The people who have served 
us do not need to apologize for asking us to make it 
_ possible for them to continue to serve us. 
, Neither do churches and misters and priests 
_and rabbis ever need to apologize for asking people 


*Extract from a sermon preached on All Souls Sunday, 
1925, a All Souls Church, Brooklyn. 


It would be much pleasanter if we could just get what . 


to make it possible for the church to continue to do 
its work. There is really only one question involved. 
Would we all be better off in a community or a na- 
tion that had no churches? Would New York be a 
better city to live in, would Flatbush be a better 
neighborhood, would our lives and property be safer, 
would families be happier, would individual men and 
women be living on a higher and nobler plane, if every 
church in the city were torn down, every Bible and 
other religious book thrown into the fire, and every 
minister, priest and rabbi set to work doing something 
else? 

I have no desire to argue this question. It does 
not need to be argued among intelligent people. We 
are all just as clear in our own minds that we need 
to have churches as we are that we need to have 
grocery stores, and public schools and public libraries. 
We need churches, not merely because life is safer 
and property is worth more where there are churches 
than where there are not, but because through churches, 
and through the religion which churches help to give 
us, we get comfort in our sorrows, strength in our 
struggles and temptations, light to guide us through 
the dark plaees, a refuge in the storms of life, in- 
spiration and energy in our periods of weakness and 
depression, a clearer vision of a possible better world 
and a real incentive to join with others in establishing 
that better social order which we call the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

Since we need churches, not as an extravagance 
or a luxury, but as a vital necessity to the best life 
of mankind, it follows that some one must maintain 
them, and if some one why not each one of us, since 
each one of us receives the benefits? Churches can 
not help men without being helped by men. Human 
support and effort are just as necessary as the divine 
favor and blessing. The church is not a magic reservoir 
out of which supplies may continually be drawn and 
into which nothing need ever be poured. It is a com- 
munity whose very existence depends upon the con- 
tinued support of those who compose it. The support 
which the church needs is not merely money but the 
giving of ourselves to the work of the church because 
we value its privileges and because we enjoy and want 
others to enjoy its benefits and its blessings. We see 
to-day how totally inadequate was that old concep- 
tion of religion which made men and churches anxious 

_for self preservation or even for self sanctification. 
We are here not merely to be good, but to be good © 


| 


for something, to do things that need to be done, to 


make men dissatisfied with their present lives and 
with the present world we are living in, and inspire 
in them an eagerness and an enthusiasm to make their 
own lives better and to live in a different and better 
world. We are here to make people ashamed of the 
shams and the cowardly subterfuges which are often 
offered in the name of religion, and anxious to take a 
stand for conviction and for principle. The true 
church to-day tries not merely to get men into heaven, 
but to get heaven into men—literally to make new 
creatures out of them so that they will really livethe 
kind of life God created and meant them to live. 

The work of any church worth keeping alive is to 
assist people in the discovery of their own souls. The 
great danger of the present age is that we shall be 
satisfied with being well fed, comfortably clothed and 
housed and perpetually amused. The hell we need to 
fight against is the real hell of wasted, purposeless, 
swinish lives here and now. When we see millions of 
people living not only for themselves but for the lowest 
part of themselves, we do not have to be puritans to 
be filled with a great and holy ambition to lift up our 
voices in warning and in appeal that some higher 
ideal than that may make itself felt in human life. 
In this process of redeeming the world from what 
has become in many cases an insane pursuit of pleasure 
and excitement, a special responsibility rests upon 
those churches which have always stood for the right 
of people to enjoy sane pleasures in which they may 
participate without the debasement of all that is 
sweetest and best in life. The liberal church, so called, 
should be a leader in pointing out that one does not 
need to be an ascetic in order to avoid the excesses of 
sensuality, but that there is a life that is rich and sweet 


and wholesome that will elevate our thoughts and our « 


standards and bring far greater and more enduring 
satisfactions than either a puritanical piety or a 
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' swinish sensuality. The proper presentation of this 


ideal of life can not be made by preaching alone. We 
need the help of all in proclaiming not only by our 
lips but by our lives that there is a truth that makes 


* men free and that at least some of the time we must 


all listen for the voice of God speaking in the silences 
of the soul and bidding us enter into our larger in- 
heritance. 

Space does not permit here anything more than a 
reference to the need cf reconstructing and reor- 
ganizing society. The great social need to-day is not 
merely for new schemes and programs, but for a new 
spirit which shall regenerate all social relations. Here 
again a special responsibility rests upon the liberal 
church to proclaim in no uncertain tones that philos- 
ophy and that motive in which alore can be found a 
complete solution of all those problems that to-day 
vex the minds and burden the hearts of thoughtful 
men. Every political or industrial problem, every 
question of race hatred, creed antagonism or inter- 
national rivalry is at bottom a question as to whether 
or not we shall practise the Christ principle of brother- 
hood and that desire for social justice which the spirit 
of brotherhood brings. It may sometimes seem as if 
it is a matter of small.consequence as to whether any 
one of us may give his allegiance to the proclamation 
of this gospel, but really the whole problem of saving 
and regenerating the world comes in the last analysis 
right back to the question as to what individuals 
are willing to do. No minister, though he preach like 
the angel Gabriel, and no official board, though it be 
endowed with superhuman wisdom, can possibly make 
a church fulfil its complete function without the 
loyal co-operation of the rank and file. 


“What kind of church would this church be, 
If every one else was just like me?’ ”’ 


What is your answer? 


A Day on the Jungfrau 


Sherwood Eddy 


P=6a\N our week’s vacation in Switzerland we were 
4, to spend one day in going up to the shoulder 

of the Jungfrau on the highest railway in 
Europe. The porter called us at five, but 
the barometer was doubtful and the clouds hung along 
the score of giant snow-peaks above us. The inner 
urge said, “Go,” and we took our chance. Down 
through the beautiful Lauterbrunnen Valley and up 
the long slope of the Jungfrau, we slowly climbed, till 
we entered the dark tunnel which carried us for miles 
through the heart of two great mountains, and finally 
emerged at a height of eleven thousand feet up above 
the giant glaciers, among the monarchs of the Alps. 
It was already nearly noon when a guide ap- 
proached to ask us if we wished to make the ascent. 
T had never climbed a great mountain tied to a guide 
in my life, but when I saw in the distance men who 
looked like black ants climbing slowly up a precipice 
of snow and ice where it seemed impossible to gain 
foothold, an overwhelming desire possessed me to 
surmount the obstacle and stand on this summit of 
the world. I had soon rented an outfit, including 


hobnail boots which cling to the ice, and had selected 
my guide. His name was Alfred, and as I was bound 
to him by the long life-line I was glad to learn that 
he himself was a follower of the great Guide. 

There came a new sense of responsibility as 
two lives were now bound, to stand or fall together. 
God might have made men in the world like a rope 
of sand, each for himself, unable to help or hinder 
others, but for weal or woe we are bound together by 
invisible ties. None lives to himself. If he stands 
and climbs, he helps another up; if he falls, he may 
drag others with him. 

But Alfred knew the way. He had made the 
ascent more than a hundred times. and all that I had 
to do was implicitly to obey and to place each foot- 
step exactly in the track of my guide. I learned later 
that this might mean life or death on the precipices 
above, and I began to practise following in his steps 
as we trudged over the first glacier. Soon we were 
climbing under a glaring sun, with eyes shielded by 
dark glasses, hearts pounding and lungs working at 
the topmost speed they could stand. On either side 
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yawned vast crevasses in the glacier, hundreds of 
feet deep, where a fall would mean certain death. 
Now we were ascending what seemed a precipice of 
snow. I dared not, or at least cared not, to look back. 
We were on the dizzy heights, and a drop down, down, 
to the depths below seemed too terrible to contemplate. 
I noticed that Alfred’s psychology was sound. He 
never said, ‘‘This is dangerous—look out here,” but 
he would point to some distant peak higher up, al- 
ways looking forward and never down or back. As 
I climbed, I sang to myself the song I had learned in 
boyhood, ‘‘One step enough for me.” 

At last we had come to the first real crisis. The 
guide had climbed above and stood aside. I was left 
on a little promontory of snow about four feet square. 
Behind me was a drop that seemed a precipice of hun- 
dreds of feet of snow and ice; to the right and left a 
yard away was a deep yawning crevasse where a fall 
spelled certain death. Straight in front was a pre- 
cipitous wall of ice, with a rope anchored far above. 
Obeying the guide, I held to the rope and began to 
climb, hand over hand, catching my hobnail boots 
in the shallow ice steps of the wall in front of me. 
One seemed dangling now out over the abyss with the 
precipice below and a great crevasse in the ice on 
either side. Time and again I slipped. Could I 
hold the rope? Could I make the steep ascent? But 
all the time my guide was there above in case of need 
with his ice-pick driven in deep, ready to hold hard 
should I go down. 

An hour more of rapid climbing brought us to the 
second danger-point. I could tell it by the sternness 
of the guide as he took command and his words came 
in short imperatives: “Don’t cling to the cliff—stand 
straight.”” “Don’t lean in—don’t lean out.” ‘Place 
your foot firmly in my last footprint.” Straight up- 
ward, one step at a time, we passed the point where 
three men had gone over the precipice two years be= 
fore, where a marble tablet marks the spot. A week 
ago another man went down at another point. But 
our eyes were on the summit, and soon we were over 
the worst and had reached the great crest that crowns 
the Jungfrau in all her glory. At last we were on the 
very summit—about four feet wide and a dozen long, 
with a precipice on either side, towering some four- 
teen thousand feet above the lowest plains below. 

Here on the crest there was not a breath of air 
at the moment. The vast silence of God seemed 
brooding over infinite space. It was still, as the 
heart of a flame. We seem astride the world on this 
vast ridge of snow and ice. All Switzerland lies be- 
fore us now in panorama. Far to the north are the 
Black Mountains of Germany; on the west, Mont 
Blanc is shining snow-white on the frontiers of France. 
Away to the south are the black Matterhorn and the 
mountains of Northern Italy, and on the east is the 
Austrian Tyrol. A score of mighty peaks and glaciers 
rise and fall on every side. Here is a vision of vast 
incalculable power, of energy transfixed, of infinite 
stability and grandeur. “Thy righteousness is like 
the great mountains.’”’ “The pure in heart shall see 
God.” Psalm 104, the great nature psalm, springs 
to our lips and our spirits long to rise to these heights 
in worship worthy of such a God. 

Here God seems manifest on two planes, separated 
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by anapparent dualism. There is a world without and 
a world within. Without is the plane of nature, bound 
by natural law—seemingly one vast dependable 
mechanism. But there all nature seems impersonal. 
It is a world not only of sunshine and flowers but of 
the cyclone and earthquake, of disease, famine, flood 
and death. Those glaciers, those vast yawning cre- 
vasses, seem ready to grind one remorselessly to powder. 
There is a world of power, but not there is the very heart 
of God revealed. i 

But we look within at the human heart, and here 
at the center of the universe we find a Heart of Love. 
Here within man we find a world of freedom, and 
here we find a God who is our Father, in whom we 
live and move and have our being—a world of spirit, 
a world of prayer, a world of creative capacities, 
with incalculable possibilities of spiritual miracle and 
achievement. We look out at the mountains and see 
God’s power—we look within and feel His love. We 
look without at these giant witnesses of snow and 
ice, at the blazing sun or the silent stars, and see 
God could do anything He would. We look within 
at the cross of Christ and see God would do anything 
He could. Without we see His power; within, His 
love. And in this kingdom within, that none may 
enter but children, where the child’s hand is stronger 
than the giant world, in this kingdom of truth, good- 
ness and beauty—here we find the very heart of God. 
And here “all things work together for good to them 
that love Him.” 

After the vision on the summit we started down- 
ward, for the sun was sinking in the west and the 
clouds were beginning to roll from the valleys below. 
At first, going down seemed mere child’s play, but 
we were soon to learn that it is far more dangerous 
than the ascent. Each step must be placed exactly 
in the footprints of the guide, so as not to spoil the 
trail for any who may follow. Soon we have reached 
the most dangerouspass. It plungesdown at an abrupt 
angle. A few feet away is a precipice with a sheer 
drop of thousands of feet. Three poor Germans, un- 
able to afford a guide, are clinging to the snow and 
ice, face downward, obliterating the trail and filling 
it with soft snow. They are hardly moving in their 
fear, and all unconsciously they are making the trail 
most dangerous for all who follow. Now the guide 
becomes very stern. We must stand straight and 
face the precipice a few feet away. The guide is now 
behind, to hold in case of a false step. It was just 
here that the three fell two years ago. The strain 
is terrific as one tries exactly to balance his weight, 
facing the precipice just in front and stepping far 
down, hoping that his heel will catch and cling in firm 
footing and not give way in the soft snow of the 
obliterated trail. 

Soon we are over the worst. We have swung 
down over the ice precipice with the rope and are on 
the lower slopes of the mountain below. At the first 
steep point where we had not dared look back the 
guide now proposes that we coast down, and simply 
sitting in the snow we shoot down some hundreds 
of feet, where he knows the foot of the slope is safe 
in soft deep snow. As we pass the peasants on the 
lower slopes we catch their simple mountain salu- 
tation: ‘The greeting of God!’ 


16 | 


For five hours we have been climbing and then 
making the swift descent, time and again within a 
foot of eternity. God has seldom seemed so near. 
We long to be worthy of such a Father. Life 1s re- 
duced to its grand simplicity. It seems immovably 
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centered in God, the loving Father, and what have we 
to do save to climb, one step at a time, in faith, hope 
and love, looking to our Guide and following in His. 
steps? This was the lesson of our Alpine guide on 
this never-to-be-forgotten day on the Jungfrau. 


The Church and Humanity 


Daniel Evans 


qT is my custom in the summer to worship in 
“| a country church of another faith and order 
than my own. It is good to step down from 
me} the pulpit and occupy a seat in a pew, to follow 
rather than lead in the worship, to be preached to, 
and sometimes at, rather than do the preaching my- 
self. I am generally very much helped by the service 
and edified by the preaching; sometimes, however, 
I am given food for thought which the minister does 
not realize. Last summer witnessed such an occa- 
sion. I had gone to church. as usual, with many 
kinds of folk, some native, others strangers, and 
among these were persons of various races. We had 
come, like those early Jews, from the four quarters 
of the earth to worship God and pray for the endue- 
ment of power. The preacher announced his subject 
for the day as ‘‘The Origin and Destiny of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race.”” I admired the size of the subject, and 
the boldness of the minister in attacking it, and was 
on the qui vive of expectation. It wasa great “‘effort.” 
The preacher had a good time, and so did some of 
his listeners. He told us that God had failed with 
all the other races of the world, with the Romans, 
Greeks, Jews, Italians, French; with all of them ex- 
cept the Anglo-Saxon race. Its origin was lowly, 
its history had been checkered, but its destiny was 
to be supreme on the earth, and blessed forevermore 
in eternity. All great and good things had come 
from it. 

During the course of the sermon, it was my 
privilege to do a little thinking of my own, and I 
discovered that the Scriptures read that morning 
were from the Jews, the creed recited was from 
the Romans, two of the hymns were from French- 
men, and the only Anglo-Saxon contribution to the 
service was the first hymn, and the prayer and ser- 
mon of the preacher. The Anglo-Saxon hymn was 
very good, but the sermon was cut on the Ku Klux 
Klan bias. 

While two or three persons were speaking 
in a little group in the highest terms of the sermon, 
I ventured to call thar attention to the fact I had 
just noted, of the other than Anglo-Saxon sources of 
the services. It came as a surprise, but, nothing 
daunted, one good woman said she hoped the time 
would soon come when nothing but Anglo-Saxon 
sources would be used in our Protestant churches. 
I replied that would be going pretty strong and far, 
for it would throw out all the teaching of prophets, 
psalmists, apostles, and Christ himself. We were 
strangers to each other. She remarked she did not 
know to what race I belonged, but she was all for the 
Anglo-Saxon. Desiring to enlighten her, I said, 
“Madam, I belong to the human race.”’ While the 
preacher was of the country, she was of the city, 


but both saw no good in any race but their own. 

I recalled then, and often before and since, 
another incident, which happened in New York. 
The large hall was packed with people of the Irish 
race, and a priest of the Catholic Church was ad- 
dressing the audience. He was unmercifully criticiz- 
ing the English for the way they treated the Irish; 
he saw no good in them, and was stirring up bitterness 
and hate for them, when a woman arose in the gal- 
lery, and interrupted the speaker with the great 
words: ‘‘A priest should stand for humanity.” Noth- 
ing truer, more appropriate, could have been said on 
that occasion, and for all such occasions, and also 
for such a church service as I attended. A priest or 
a preacher, a layman or woman, should stand for 
humanity. This is true Catholicism, and true Chris- 
tianity. The priest forgot, what the woman re- 
membered, that Catholicism at its best stands for 
humanity. The Catholic Church has within it, 
not only all sorts and conditions of men, but all sorts 
and conditions of races. It is an impressiove thing to 
see in the Church of the Lateran the numerous con- 
fessional booths with their inscriptions in nearly all 
the languages of Europe. Certainly the Christian 
Church when true to its religion must stand for hu- 
manity. One of the first great lessons it was obliged 


.to learn, taught by the logic of facts, the conversion 


of the Gentiles, and reinforced by St. Paul, was that 
the Christian religion stands for humanity. Into 
the Kingdom of God, the Master had said, men would 
come from the north and the south, the east and the 
west. 

The great apostle of the Gentiles caught the 
spirit of the Master, and knew the mind of the spirit, 
and interpreted the mission of Christ, and the purpose 
of the Cross to do away with all the barriers of prej- 
udice and enmity between races, and make one new 
humanity of all men, of all classes, and of all races. 
And the writer of the Book of Revelation gives us his 
splendid vision of the City of God descending from 
heaven, and all the peoples and races and their kings 
and leaders taking their glory with them into it. Cer- 
tainly the Anglo-Saxon race will take its glory with 
it, and great will that glory be, but all the other races 
will also take their glory with them. This is the larger 
Universalism for which the church at its best has 
stood. This is the motive of missions, the inspira- 
tion of international movements, and the glory of all 
inter-racial fellowships. 

There is a parochialism to which some persons 
are addicted, which makes them blind and indifferent 
to all other churches; there is a provincialism to which 
some citizens are habituated, which limits their in- 
terests to their particular. region or province; there is 
also a chauvinism which can not or will not see any 
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good in another country; there is also a narrow racial- 
ism which makes for a mean spirit of caste, and for a 
Pharisaic consciousness of being God’s favorites. In 
the litany of all our prayers, there should be the 
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petition, “From all parochialism, and provincialism, 
and chauvinism, and racialism, Good Lord deliver us.” 
A priest, a preacher, a lay member, the church itself, 
should stand for humanity. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


“BETTER AND BETTER”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Kindly send the Leader from Nov. 1 to Rev. Wm. N. De- 
Berry, Springfield, Mass Enclosed find my check fo $2.50 in 
payment of same. Please make memorandum to send renewal 
of subscription to me. Mr. DeBerry is the pastor of the St. 
John’s Congregational Church (colored), and has been in Spring- 
field some thirty years. He has built up a strong church, has a 
new church home, with social room, an industrial home and, above 
all, he has the respect and financial backing of our business 
men. He has assured me he will be glad to have the Leader sent 
him. Personally I think the Leader grows better and better. 

H.A. Holland. 

Springfield, Mass. 

* * 
GOOD FOR THIS BOSS 
To the Editor of the Leader: : 

In regard to the letter about the men who pay the most in 
churches and act like “little popes,” let me say I pay the most in 
our church and may be one of those little popes, but people have 
been too polite to tell me so. 

I make more decisions, not because I want to do it by myself 
but because the minister, the deacons, the trustees, and the 
ladies ask me what I think. I always think and think fast, be- 
cause I have to do so in my business in order toge done I make 
more decisions also because I care. I pay most and I care most. 
The majority don’t care much how it goes. Maybe if I were out 
of it they would care more, but they seem to like me and often go 
out of their way to be kind to me. 

There is a lot of nonsense written about people being bosses, 
in business, in politics and in churches, who are simply leaders 
by necessity. 

I should be a poor Christian if I claimed leadership because 
of my money, but I’d be a poorer one if I shirked responsibility 
which I have brains and wil! enough to take. 

President of the Board. 
* * 
SOME REVEALING QUESTIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The paragraph recently quoted by you, from an editorial 
in the New York Times, stating that this country missed an op- 
portunity to be wise and righteous in that it did not tell the 


-debtor nations owing us twelve billions of dollars to keep the 


money but to use it for education, raises the following questions: 

If we dictated what should be done with money not paid 
us would we not be offensively interfering with the internal 
affairs of other countries and thus creating resentment, as the 
debtors would soon convince themselves that they never did owe 


us anything? 


Would we not confirm the idea of Europeans, who now re- 
fuse to use modern methods in industry or agriculture and are 
consequently comparatively poor, that they can safely persist 
in their stupid obstinacy as to this and expect the United States 
to rescue them in any emergency? 

Would we not by this gift confirm the impression that if 
any one is to be educated or fed or relieved in any way it is the 
natural business of the people of the United States to pay the 
bill? 

Ought not America to demand the full payment of the 
debts in order to keep the pledge, made by the United States 
Government through its President when the twelve billions 
was secured by the sale of our bonds, that money loaned abroad 


would not be repaid by the buyers of the bonds, as taxes, but 
from repayment by the debtors? 

If we had repudiated our promise and given the twelve 
billion away would our national credit have been good in a new 
emergency? 

Would the benefit of the gift of twelve billion have been 
equal to the evil of repudiation, by our Government, of its 
gentlemen’s agreement with thcse who bought the bonds? 

With each family of five loaded with a debt of six hundred 
dollars and interest thus created, would the people of America 
not have experienced, now or later, the evils of less power to 
buy, lessened production, low prices and discontent with our 
government, which would have lessened our power to aid other 
nations, lead in works for civilization and hold our form of govern- 
ment against Bolshevism in various forms? 

Would the freeing of foreign nations, who owe us, from the 
obligation to pay tend to increase the tendency in such countries 
as France to maintain needless military forces of enormous size 
and to engage in foreign wars as France is now doing? 

Would the giving of the debt Russia owes us, while the 
Bolshevik rule exists, thus strengthening the credit of the govern- 
ment of that country, have worked to the advancement of re- 
ligion and morality, freedom and popular rule? 

Is there any just policy under which a government which 
has sold bonds under a promise of adding twelve billions thus 
taken to the United States treasury after it had been loaned 
and repaid, may give it away and tax the American people to 
pay it? 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Marlboro, N. H. 


* * 


A GREAT OLD WARHORSE WITH HEAD STILL UP 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The breezy and vigorous protest of Mr. Binns in the Leader 
of Dec. 19 against the adoption of the resolution of the General 
Convention which recognizes the right of a member of the Uni- 
versalist Church to refuse to serve his country on the grounds 
that he is a conscientious objector, will, presumably, be ape 
plauded by a large section of the rank and file, as will your frank 
and spirited avowal that his position was the position you took 
in the World War, and would take again under similar circum- 
stances. However that may be, all parties to the discussion 
must acknowledge indebtedness to you for pointing out that in 
a future war the conscientious objector can not say that “the 
Universalist Church believes as I do.”’ It is on record as saying 
merely that in such an exigency every man should follow his 
conscience. 

Timely and true as this explanation may be, I am harassed 
by the thought that Mr. Binns will fail to find in it full relief to 
his perturbed spirit. It isnot unlikely he will anticipate a renewal 
of his embarrassments, when, it being again his official duty to 
summon a conscientious objector to the defense of the country, 
he is met with the contention: “If I may not insist that the 
church you belong to has explicitly adopted my beliefs, you must 
admit that its General Convention has gone even out of its way 
to rule that in such an exigency as this I ought to follow my 
conscience. Now, as my conscience is positively opposed to this 
service, you must see that your church formally endorses my 
resistance, and in effect underwrites the underlying beliefs. By 
warrant, not merely of its express terms, but of its antecedents, 
its chief defense, and its interpretation by the secular press, 
I claim sanctuary under its benevolent wings.’ What, dear 
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reader, can Mr. Binns say? Is it surprising that he apprehends, 
as I do, the issue from under the same benevolent wings of a 
phenomenal hatch of conscientious objectors—a hatch with 
-varied markings, indeed, but with the “yellow streak’’ pre- 
‘dominating? 

By the way, brethren, in espousing the authority of the 
‘individual conscience, as indeed we must, may we not very 
properly temper our enthusiasm by reflecting that the individual 
conscience is oftener awry than the national conscience—that 
the conscience of the individual may, alas! be the conscience of 
the fanatic, of the poltroon, of the half-baked, of the pervert, or 
of the more tolerable asset of the well-meaning ass? 

Now, dear Mr. Editor, that I have gained admission to 
your august presence, may I not, in taking leave, express my 
admiration of the alert, versatile, wide-seeing, and level-headed 
conduct of your office. I am, in these days, very proud of the 
Leader. 

W.G. Tousey. 

Tufts College. 


* * * 


POSSIBLE UNION CHURCH AT GLENDALE, CAL. 
Theodore C. Abel 


For several years the possibility of organizing a liberal 
church in Glendale, California, has been seriously considered by 
both the Unitarian and Universalist denominations. The matter 
was definitely acted upon last summer by the Universalists, 
who appointed a committee consisting of the Rev. Clinton Scott 
of the First Universalist Church of Los Angeles and Mr. Ralph 
G. Jacoby of Glendale, to make a survey to determine the ad- 
wisability of attempting to organize such a movement in Glen- 
‘dale. 

On Monday, Dec. 14, nine ministers of Universalist and 
Unitarian churches in southern California met with Mr. Carl B. 
‘Wetherell, Field Secretary of the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
“Churches, and three laymen from Riverside, Pasadena and 
‘Glendale respectively, at the First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles, to hear the report of the committee and take action 
vupon the matter. 

The very excellently prepared survey of Glendale pre- 
ssented by the committee was read by Mr. Scott. It pictured 
Glendale as a progressively governed, rapidly growing residential 
city of some 60,000 population, practically all American born, 
strategically located and adequately served by railroad, electric 
and bus lines; and boasting practically all the modern humani- 
tarian agencies, including four hospitals, four rest homes, a 
sanatorium, Community Service, Y. M. C. A. branch, Women’s 
Club, Tuesday Afternoon Club, Chamber of Commerce and the 
aisual business men’s service clubs and secret and social fraterni- 
ties. 

There are twenty-five churches and some thirty religious 
organizations, including five Methodist, four Presbyterian, three 
Adventist, two Lutheran, a Baptist, Catholic, Christian, Chris- 
tian Science, Congregational, Episcopal, Nazarene, New Thought, 
Salvation Army, United Brethren and ‘“‘one of uncertain affilia- 
-tion;”’ there are no large well populated areas within the city 
limits that are unchurched; aside from the New Thought or- 
ganization, there is no distinctively liberal religious group in the 
city. 

In response to a large advertisement placed in the Glendale 
papers relative to the possibility of organizing a liberal church 
there and asking for a response from those interested, only two 
replies were received, one of which was from an enterprising 
realtor who wished to sell the new church a building lot. In 
response to questionnaires sent to Unitarian and Universalist 
families living in Glendale and vicinity, eleven replies were re- 
ceived, of which five favored a series of meetings to test the 
local interest and two favored immediate organization of a lib- 
eral church. 

Be be An auditorium in the heart of the city, adequately equipped 
with seats, speaker’s stand and piano, would be available for 
such meetings at a nominal rental fee. 
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Discussion on the part of these present revealed a unani- 
mous sentiment in favor of closer cc-operation between the 
Universalists and Unitarians and a feeling that there is a tre- 
mendous challenge and a great opportunity for a joint move- 
ment in Glendale. It was the consensus of opinion that any 
such movement should ke undertaken, if at all, in a large way 
and with the determinaticn of keing permanent; that it should 
not ke tagged with any Cenominational name and that there 
should be some Cefinite rerscn constantly in charge of the project 
around whom those interested could rally. 

It was voted that a Committee of Five be appointed to 
arrange for a series of meetings looking toward the establishing 
of such a movement; the series to commence about Jan. 10, 
and the committee to have entire charge of all details in con- 
nection with the meetings and to petition the California Uni- 
versalist Convention and the Pacific Unitarian Conference to 
aid the movement financially. The following were appointed to 
serve on the committee: Rev. Clinton Scott, chairman, Mr. 
Ralph G. Jacoby, Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Dr. Carl F. Henry, 
Rev. Theodore C. Abel. 

It was also voted that the meeting record itself as desiring 
that the Spring Conferences of the two denominations be held 
simultaneously and to some extent jointly so as to bring the two 
groups as closely together as possible and stimulate greater 
co-operation. 

Those present at the meeting were: Dr. W. C. Selleck, River- 
side Universalist church; Dr. Carl F. Henry, Pasadena Uni- 
versalist church; the Rev. Frank L. Masseck, Santa Paula Uni- 
versalist church; Dr. C. Elwood Nash and. the Rev. Clinton 
Scott, Los Angeles Universalist church; the Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, Union Liberal church, Pasadena; the Rey. E. Burdette 
Backus, Los Angeles Unitarian church; Dr. Edson Reifsnider, 
Long Beach Unitarian church; the Rev. Theodore Curtis Abel, 
Hollywood Unitarian church; Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Field 
Secretary Pacific Coast Unitarian Churches; Mr. D. W. Ricker, 
Riverside; Mr. Robert Ellen, Pasadena, and Mr. Jacoby, Glen- 
dale. 


* * * 


HERBERT FRANK MOULTON 


Our Universalist ministers and those of our laymen who 
have been acquainted with his work were greatly shocked to 
hear of the death of the Rev. Herbert Frank Moulton of Fort 
Plain, N. Y., which occurred Friday, Dec. 18, and of which we 
made mention in the Leader a week ago. 

He appeared to be unusually vigorous at the sessions of 
the New York State Convention of Universalists, held at Little 
Falls and Dolgeville, and at the Ministers’ Meeting at the Uni- 
versalist church in Dolgeville gave emphatic advice to his brother 
ministers upon keeping themselves physically fit. 

Dr. George Delbert Walker, State Superintendent of New 
York, conducted the funeral services at Little Falls on Sunday, 
Dec. 20, and Rev. Harry E. Townsend and Rev. Burte B. Gibbs 
and Dr. James Vallentyne conducted the services at Portland, 
Maine. He was buried at Dunsten Cemetery, West Scarboro, 
Me. 

In a personal letter from Dr. Walker there is this comment: 
‘After the funeral service yesterday I had a conference with the 
board of trustees, and it is touching and extraordinary to note 
how united they were in their praise of Moulton. The parish as 
a unit, almost without exception, was devoted to him. He did 
seem to make the thing go. There were probably 800 people 
at the funeral. One of his parishioners told me that she believed 
that Moulton was the finest sort of pastor that any church 
possibly could have. His work among the poorer people in the 
community and his especial interest in the sick and afflicted, 
whether they were of his church or not, was a matter of especial 
comment.” 

The Fort Plain Standard gives the following details: 

“Dr. Moulton had been busily engaged with matters con- | 
cerning the Universalist fair, which was held at the church on | 
Dec. 9 and 10. On Friday, Dec. 11, Dr. Moulton was taken 
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seriously ill with angina pectoris, which caused his death after 
an illness of a week. 

“Herbert Frank Moulton was born Sept. 6, 1866, at Scar- 
boro, Me. He was the son of Ira and Lydia Berry Moulton. 
He graduated from Westbrook Seminary in 1888 and from Tufts 
College in 1892, after which he tock a business course. On Aug. 
2, 1893, he married Effie Smith at Palmer, Mass. His wife 
survives him. In Dr. Moulton’s thirty-three years in the minis- 
try, he served only four congregations. His first pastorate 
was at Palmer, Mass., for four years. From there he went to 
Biddeford, Me., where he was pastor of the Universalist church 
for sixteen years. He then served the Sanford, Maine, Unitarian 
church for two years, coming from there to Fort Plain for a pas- 
torate of over ten years. 

“He came to Fort Plain in March, 1915, and was in the 
eleventh year of service as pastor of the Universalist church. 
In March, 1925, he celebrated the tenth anniversary of his 
connection with the local church, at which time he was tendered 
an anniversary dinner by his parishioners. Dr. Moulton had 
considered retiring from the ministry at that time, but the unani- 
mous demand for the continuance of his services, on the part 
of his parishioners, induced him to remain. 

“Dr. Moulton succeeded Rev. H. E. Gilchrist as pastor of 
the Universalist church of Fort Plain. He found the church in 
debt and proved his unusual business ability by clearing the 
society of all indebtedness. ‘ 

“Dr. Moulton had traveled extensively in America and 
Europe. He was a keen observer and took many photographs 
and notes of his journeys. These he embodied in illustrated 
travelogues which were unusually interesting features of the 
Sunday evening services at the Universalist church. He also 
instituted Sunday evening congregational singing of old-time 
songs. 

“Dr. Moulton stood for progress in the community and 
unity of action by the churches. He co-operated with Rev. Dr. 
John Lloyd, the recent Episcopal rector, in instituting monthly 
union community services which have recently been held monthly 
in the Protestant churches. Dr. Moulton was a member of 
the Masonic fraternity and an honorary member of the Fort 
Plain Exchange Club. 

“Dr. Moulton was one of the leading pastors in the church 
history of Fort Plain. He was one of the hardest working pas- 
tors the town has ever had, and he was untiring in his efforts for 
the advancement of his church and for the benefit of his parish- 
ioners. The community has experienced a great loss in his sud- 
den passing. 

“Dr. Moulton did a great work for the poor and needy 
during his stay in Fort Plain. He was indefatigable in his 
solicitation of articles which could be adapted to needy cases 
and his work in this regard will be gratefully remembered. 

“On Sunday evening the remains were taken to South 
Portland, Me., for services. Sherman Dillenback and Fred 
Cronkhite accompanied the remains as representatives of the 
Universalist church of Fort Plain.” 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Gnat and Camel 

I have great respect for Reformers, and but for the Grace of 
God I should be one of them. And there be a Dozen or More 
Reforms to which I annually contribute a Small Sum. 

And there came unto me a Committee from one of these, 
being a Society to Provide Trumpets to Welcome the Millennium. 
And they bowed low before me, and I reached for my Check- 
book. 

But they said, It is not thy Money we chiefly want, but thy 
life. 

And I said, Shoot. 

And they said, The President of this Honourable Organiza- 
tion is an Aged Man and can no longer serve. And we have come 
to offer thee the Distinguished Honour of the Presidency of this 
Society. For we know thy long sympathy with us and thy gifts, 
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which are not large but are regular, and we desire the Influence 
of thy Name at the top of our Letter Head. 

And I said, Gentlemen, I beg to be excused. 

And I said, Unto how many Eminent Men didst thou offer 
this Honour before coming to me? 

And they said, Three or four, but thou wert always our 
Real Choice. 

And I said, I can not take it. 

And they said, Art thou not in sympathy with our Cause? 

And I said, Yea, and I do not wish to say a word that shall 
chill your ardour for it. But I can not be so ardent as ye are. 
To me this is one of Forty or Four Hundred rather Good Causes, 
and to you it is the Great and Only Cause worth a Life and Death 
Devotion. And Iam glad ye feel so, but I do not. 

And they were in distress, and pressed me to say on. 

And I said: 

No great Reform can ever get far without the devoted labour 
of men who believe in it as ye beieve in this one. And their 
ardour and yours kindle an all too languid flame in less ardent 
spirits so that ultimately something is accomplished, and the 
Ark of God moveth it may be One Inch in your direction. Never- 
theless, every Reformer is a Strainer out of Gnats and a Swal- 
lower of Camels, and must be so. No Reform can ever get far 
save as its believers film it out of Perspective, and put it in the 
Center of the Picture, a Gulliver amongst Lilliputians. The 
very Essence of Reform is a distortion of Relative Values. 

And they said, When thou considerest how great are the 
evils we oppose, and how desirable is the end we seek, are we not 
justified in painting it Big and putting it in the Center of the 
Picture? 

And I said, Yea, if ye can get it there amid the crowd of 
other Reforms. 

And they said, At least thou wilt not fail to send us in am 
Annual Contribution? 

And I said, Nay, and I will make it a little larger than I have 
hitherto done. For the Money that I give is a small price to pay 
to the men who do the Hard and Thankless task which ye have 
undertaken. 

And I hope my Discourse did not Discourage them as much 
as my Check comforted them. But Camels still are Camels to 
me, important as I think it that Gnats should be strained out. 

* * * 


ETIQUETTE AND MANNERS 


All the etiquette books in the world can not teach good 
manners. A citizen may he able to say—‘‘Excuse my glove,” 
or ‘Shake hands with my friends, Mr. Whosis,’’ or ‘‘Pleased to 
meet you” with the polished ease of a Chesterfield, and yet be 
altogether lacking in that inward grace, in that prefound instinct 
of consideration for others which finds expression in good man-= 
ners. Such inward grace may be cultivated and nourished; it 
may be given a beautiful or an unbeautiful expression, but unless. 
it exists, all phrases of courtesy, all “‘correctness” of deportment, 
all gestures of politeness, are mere shams and counterfeits of those 
genuine manners which, as William of Wykeham said, ‘maketh 
man.” 

These reflections arise from a recent misery. Not long 
since a large, strong, heavy man, doubtless one of Nature’s 
near noblemen, stepped strongly, heavily, and excruciatingly 
on one of our two useful if not too beautiful feet. Although of 
heroic fiber, a low, anguished groan broke through our iron 
self-control, whereupon the large, strong, heavy man turned, 
eyed us with an expression of cold dislike, enunciated, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon,” and walked on. According to the books, his etiquette 
was undimmed by any flaw, yet, remembering his cold, hostile 
eyes, we are convinced that inward grace was not in him. That 
he did not like us is not perhaps a surprising phenomenon; that 
he did not respect our feelings or pity our anguish indicates that 
he so liked himself as to exclude the rest of the human race from 
his kindlier emotions; isolationists of the heart have not and 
never can have good manners in the real and honorable sense.— 
Independent. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


AND WHERE NEXT, WE ASK 


There is no concealment about the present troubled theo- 
logical situation. It is with all churches. Ours has its own 
kind, different from the rest only in its subject matter. The 
Journal of Religion considered recently the development of 
theology in America during the last quarter-century. Read it, 
please; and keep reading the Journal, which is the very best re- 
porter and interpreter of religion from the theological point of 
view that we know. 

As to our own doctrinal perplexities, with humanism as its 
affirmative expression, it is well to bear in mind that there are 
clearly marked periods in this field. Hach period is remembered 
for things left behind. A hundred years ago it was the deity of 
Jesus and the infallibility of the Bible; fifty years ago it was 
miracles and the authority of the church; to-day it is a theistic 
idea of God and personal immortality that are doubted or denied. 
Other corollary beliefs are put in the crucible, but those noted 
are the ones that alarm the conservative mind. But we venture 
to say they are no more alarming to our day than the denials 
of the dogmas in the earlier time were to their days. You can 
not have experimentation without both the negative and the 
positive process. People are upset. But truth will win. We are 
not undone by the experimentalists. If they were not alive and 
active, we would stagnate. This is true in all churches. Let a 
man keep the religious spirit and serve mankind, and he may 
think what he will. Only, let him and all of us think!—Christian 
Register. 

* x 


THE NEW ATHEISM 


It is now more than half a century since Bakunin, the 
eminent Nihilist, wrote his well-known book, “God and the 
State,” published after his death, in which, reversing the well- 
known saying of Voltaire, If God did not exist, zt would be neces- 
sary to invent him, he expressed his essential attitude in the words, 
If God existed, it would be necessary to abolish him. 

For one who has been familiar for nearly thirty years with 
the literature of atheism, agnosticism, and rationalism, there is 
nothing particularly new or startling in a statement like the 
following to which an Amherst graduate calls our attention, 
and which is intended to be descriptive of what its author re- 
gards as the progressive and liberalizing movement of modern 
life: 

God becomes progressively less essential to the run- 
ning of the universe; and the soul as a separate entity 
becomes more and more doubtful. As the ghosts of im- 
mortality thus recede, this life becomes at once more 
interesting and more valuable than the life hereafter. 


What is new and startling is the setting in which this state- 
ment is found. It appears as the very heart and center of a 
“senior chapel address’’ delivered at Amherst last May by Prof. 
Frank H. Hankins, and published in the Amherst Graduates’ 
Quarterly of last August. Our reference to the matter is delayed 
because it is only within the last few weeks that it has been called 
to our attention. 

We have read the entire address with great care and not 
without considerable interest. The quotation given above is 
typical of the address as a whole. There is nothing in the ad- 
dress that has not been quite as well said, and in some instances 
much better said, by atheist and secularist writers again and 
again during the last half century. As an exposition of the re- 
ligion of science offering inspiration toward high ideals it is far 
inferior to Prince Kropotkin’s ‘‘Modern Science and Anarchism,” 
and vastly inferior to the same writer’s really noble pamphlet, 
“An Appeal to the Young.” 

What is strikingly unfamiliar about Professor Hankins’ 
address is its setting, and the fact that it appears with strange 
inconsistency in a magazine that bears upon its cover a church 
steeple, and above the steeple the seal of the college on which 


an open book, presumably the Bible, is most conspicuously dis- 
played. If articles like this by Professor Hankins are to become 
typical of the Graduates’ Quarterly, we suggest in the interests of 
artistic unity and literary propriety that the steeple and seal 
might well be omitted. For, if Professor Hankins is right, and 
the spiritual conception of man and the universe is the great, 
essential stumbling block in the liberal pursuit of knowledge and 
in its liberal appiication, why should the symbols of the spiritual 
be perpetuated? Let us be liberal at all costs, and let us main- 
tain the liberalism of the college even if we have to accept, some- 
what grudgingly of course, the foundations laid by those whose 
enthusiasm for education was encumbered by so unprogressive 
and illiberal a thing as Christian faith. 

It is, however, precisely at this point of liberalism that we 
challenge Professor Hankins’ contentions. (We must not call 
them “convictions,” for Professor Hankins speaks contemp- 
tuously of “those thought -destroying things called by all evan- 
gelists ‘convictions’ ’’—to have “convictions” isn’t proper in 
this world of nondescript and colorless impartiality.) In the guise 
of liberalism he shows himself to be the most illiberal and narrow 
partisan. He would not warp his judgment by displaying any- 
thing like Christian convictions, yet he does not hesitate in the 
baldest and most ruthless way, dogmatically and arbitrarily, to 
dismiss Christian faith and spiritual conceptions from the whole 
sphere of the quest of the meaning of the world and of life. He 
sets over against all “spiritistic’’ conceptions, without distinc- 
tion, the belief in “the natural order of a mechanistic world” 
from which man and life are “derived” and of which they con- 
stitute an integral part. : 

Between this mechanistic view of life and the universe 
and the view of extreme fundamentalism Professor Hankins 
can find no stopping place, and his illiberalism appears in the 
arbitrariness of his contention that no stopping place can be 
found. ‘The fundamentalists are clearly right,” he says, “in | 
holding to all of the old faith for fear they may lose all.” That 
is the level of this liberal professor’s vision; that is his caliber as a 
thinker. His words are an insult to Christian thought and 
scholarship, and to innumerable men in the present generation 
whose approach to the whole problem of life is as free and un- 
trammeled as his own, but who in their free and untrammeled 
quest have found a place for faith and a necessity for spiritual 
foundations where Professor Hankins has found only a mecha- 
nistic universe. 

It is Professor Hankins’ attitude and expression to which 
we take exception. We are getting altogether too much of 
this overbearing, arbitrary, intolerant presumption of one- 
sided scientists and philosophers. The intolerant dogmatisms 
of science are to be classed with the intolerant assumptions of 
religious authoritarians. We have constantly deplored the one, 
and we as heartily condemn the other. 

With much that Professor Hankins has said we thoroughly 
agree. We accept what is, perhaps, the deepest, most basal and 
most revolutionary thing he says, viz., that “the values of life 
are not arbitrary and authoritative, but are implicit in the na- 
ture of life itself.” But that does not by any means imply that 
these values are not spiritual, or that the spiritual factor of per- 
sonality can be eliminated from the universe. When one con- 
siders that the universe for every man is centered in his own 
personality, it is amazing that any man should deny even the 
reasonableness of the assumption that personality is at the cen- 
ter of the universe. It is in reaching out through all that is best 
in himself that man has felt the need of God and the certainty 
of a larger spiritual life without which his own spiritual nature 
seems unexplainable. The significance of Professor Hankins’ 
statement is found not merely in its denial of God, but in its 
denial of man. In a mechanistic universe there is no essential 
place for personality either in man or in God. Professor Hankins’ 
logic breaks down when he talks of men being “‘free.”’ How can 
man be “‘free’’ if he be merely an integral part of a mechanistic 
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world. The conception of freedom is inseparable from that of 
personality. 

Starting with the consciousness of his own personality it 
will not be surprising if man, with sound logic, continues to find 
a place for God, the soul and immortality. We commend to 
students getting an overdose of mechanistic logic, the logic of 
faith in such a book as that containing Professor Macintosh’s 
Yale lectures upon “The Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
recently awarded the Bross prize. The shallowness of much of 
the new atheism becomes sufliciently apparent when one comes 
into the range of men like Macintosh who do not speak as ex- 
perts outside their own field, but as students who have given 
their particular thought and mastery to the problems that they 
discuss.—T he Congregationalist. 

* * 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 


One who reads carefully through the proceedings of the 
latest congress of German Catholic scholars, can not help being 
struck by a note of earnest and anxious inquiry. A certain ques- 
tion—a highly important question—had interested many of 
the most brilliant speakers and their auditors. It may well 
arrest our attention. 

In what ways can the Catholic idea of human nature and 
civic conduct be incorporated in the national life? How can we 
bridge the gap between sacred principle and common practise? 
Or ought we to be concerned, collectively, with the problem at 
all? There is likely to be a feeling that since the fundamental 
mission of religion is personal spiritual regeneration, problems 
of a social or political character are of distinctly minor impor- 
tance. The rigors of penance in seclusion may well seem more 
noble than the rigors of protest in public. But over and against 
this point of view there is the undoubted mandate of charity— 
the Divine counsel which established a parallel between all affec- 
tions, and the truth that everywhere and always the church has 
been a corporate body. 
It was Joseph de Maistre who said that the great modern 
liberal error was the negation of the collective soul. He meant 
that all philosophies of the newer time take for their object the 
separate culture of the individual; that there has been a great 
deal of concern with what “I think,” but little with what ‘‘we 
think.” And if we ponder the matter a while, it will prove 
worthy of long consideration. The great, leavening legacy of 
the two most recent centuries has been skepticism; and skepti- 
cism, in the final analysis, means isolation. It means appoint- 
ing yourself a committee of one to disavow the commonly ac- 
cepted opinion. Its strength lies in its concentration; its weak- 
ness isinits pride. For if the thorough skeptic were really honest, 
he should confidently expect others to doubt him in their turn. 

if our only point of union, as mortal men, is a distant 
“humanity” towards which we are slowly progressing, then 
obviously we are not yet capable of joining hands; if, however, 
there are in the story of our race and civilization certain common 
experiences, principles and sacramental benedictions, then these 
are firmly knitted junctures to which we all can cling and from 
which it will be impossible to pry us. Now what is de Maistre’s 
“collective soul’’ but the general understanding of the everlast- 
ing ties which grapple us all to the continuous history of human- 
ity? Itisnot so much common sense as common sight—common 
glimpses of mountains in the eternal spiritual landscape. The 
man who can not see these hills is not likely to get a just im- 
pression of his neighbor. 

Tradition means authority because tradition means ex- 
perience. Facts or their consequences can not be gainsaid. 
No farmer can avoid taking note of the setting sun or the morn- 
ingdew. Nosailor can eliminatethestars. And if the civilization 
of Christendom rests upon definite events and verities of similar 
cosmic importance, it will in the long run be just as impossible 
to dispense the human race from observing them. Nevertheless— 
and here is the point at which the German scholars halted— 
it is not clear that Catholic society has formed any very definite 
system of social living. There is, for instance, no such thing as 


a distinctive body of Catholic politics. Forms of government, 
even the laws for the distribution of wealth, are none of them 
absolute; and the great doctors have always insisted that in these 
things change is possible, according to the needs of the hour. 
From time to time, ethical principles have been enunciated and 
the dictates of justice and mercy have been stressed. But an 
attempt to limit the action of Catholics to any one regime or any 
one form of ownership would be a departure from the magnif- 
icent freedom of the city of God in dealing with the formalities 
and conventions of political circumstance. e 

And yet it is quite true that the past in which the events of 
Christian experience are enshrined has also formulated a-com- 
pendium of social practise. The mystical commandments, 
“Love God” and “Love thy neighbor,” have actually been ob- 
served side by side. Mankind has found from long observation 
that certain institutions are props of the spiritual common- 
wealth as well as of the temporal commonwealth. Destitution 
and ignorance, public immorality and contempt for law—-these 
are elements of the human chaos over which moves the quicken- 
ing spirit of God. We can not collectively be indifferent to them. 
It would be an insult to our ancestry and our honor should we 
ever aver that these matters are of slight importance, or the 
concern of individuals. Decent family life, insured by whole- 
some housing and adequate means of subsistence; clean and 
constantly improving civic life, guided by men fitted for their 
tasks and faithful to their obligations; a sincerely beautiful 
literature and art—these are just so many bulwarks of the human 
fold, for the defense and strengthening of which the ages have 
toiled hardest when they were most glorious with sanctity. 

How shall all this work be done? For our part, we see the 
road in a frank and earnest effort to join hands with those whose 
attitude towards social problems is practically the same as our 
own. The generous tradition of the United States has made it 
possible that, excepting for occasional sporadic hostilities, we 
have never been obliged to ward off an attack upon the church. 
Perhaps this memorable historical truth is not called to mind 
often enough. Possibly the belligerence which frequently creeps 
into our pronouncements is hardly justified. At all events, our 
good fortune seems to call for a definite will to co-operate in 
whatever enterprise is likely to promote the success of the Ameri- 
can experiment in government, and to improve domestic and 
civic life—The Commonweal. 

* * 


THE MIRACLE OF PRINTING 


One could easily understand a man who with a real appre- 
ciation of God’s miracles might feel disposed to remove his hat 
every time he passed a printing press. For had not the Divine 
Source of all truth, in His own good time, made known to man- 
kind the art of printing, we should now lack nearly everything 
that safeguards our bodies, brings our minds ever increasing in- 
terest and knowledge, and gives hope and inspiration to our souls. 

It is easy to see, when we stop to think about it, that all 
human progress depends on communication. The race grows 
in the measure in which individuals are able to pass on to their 
neighbors what they have achieved of knowledge or of virtue. 
In so far as this dies with them for lack of means of communica- 
tion, the new generation must begin life over again. But, first 
and imperfectly through the media of speech and writing, and 
now far more effectively by means of the art of printing, we have 
reached almost the point where each child is the spiritual heir of 
all the ages, and new generations may begin where their parents 
stopped. 

To say that our modern civilization depends at all points 
from the lowest to the highest on the printed page should be to 
utter an obvious truism. It is true that our own time has seen 
God work new miracles almost without number, all drawing 
men into ever closer association with their neighbors. But none 
of these has yet superseded, or seems at all likely to supersede, 
the printed word. Black marks on white paper will apparently 
long remain the chief disseminators, both of knowledge and of 
inspiration.— New Church Messenger. 
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Understanding Our World 


Japan and the Opium Question in Formosa 
Kaju Nakamura 


SHE author of the following paper, Mr. Kaju 
=| Nakamura, recently delivered a very im- 
pressive speech at the Washington Confer- 
mets} ence of the Interparliamentary Union, to 
which he came as a delegate from Japan. He is one 
of the rising younger statesmen of his native country, 
where he isa Member of Parliament. Mr. Nakamura’s 
speeches at the Conference and at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, attracted much favorable attention. 
His efforts are directed to the cause of mutual co- 
operation and friendship between the two nations. 
Graduate of an American university, he is a warm 
admirer of the United States and its people. He 
will be remembered by many who attended the Ports- 
mouth Peace Conference as a member of the Japanese 
party there. We secured this paper for publication 
through the kind co-operation of Mr. Edmund Noble, 
of the Boston Herald. 

The subject is one of supreme importance. It concerns not 
only the material well being, but also the moral welfare, of a 
very large portion of the human race—I refer to the opium 
question. This question, which has for years and decades engaged 
the attention of various international organizations and of 
public-spirited men and women in all countries, still remains 
unsolved. 

In recent years the League of Nations, taking up the work 
outlined by the Hague Convention of 1912, has been dealing 
with the question of opium and other narcotics. To expedite 
its work in this field, the League has established what is known 
as the Opium Advisory Committee. 

In 1923, the Council of the League of Nations, acting upon 
the recommendation of the Opium Advisory Committee, issued 
invitations to the powers concerned, asking them to assemble 
at Geneva for the purpose of considering further measures for 
carrying out the agreements of the Hague Convention. As a 
result, the powers sent their delegations to Geneva in Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

In spite of such repeated efforts, the opium question still 
remains unsolved, and continues to baffle the humanitarian en- 
deavor of publicists and moral leaders all over the world. 

The Interparliamentary Union would not be true to its 
traditions and the ideals upon which it is founded, if it did not 
endeavor to advance the cause of humanity by assisting in the 
removal of one of the greatest curses fastened upon mankind. 
Therefore, I think this a proper occasion for the members of the 
Union to present facts or information of a nature to suggest the 
way to a solution of the opium evil. 

Speaking for the Japanese delegation, I think that our 
practises and experiences in dealing with the opium evil may 
prove suggestive and of interest to other countries which are 
grappling with the same question. 

It is, I believe, a matter of common knowledge that Japan 
proper, that is, the islands which originally constituted Japan, 
has no opium question. Ours is not an opium producing coun- 
try. Opium was unknown to us when Japan was closed to foreign 
intercourse. Ever since we entered into intercourse and trade 
with foreign peoples, we have been particularly vigilant in safe- 
guarding ourselves against the drug evil. Hence, Japan proper 
has been, and is, free from this vice. 

But in 1895 we acquired the small island of Formosa from 
China. The population of that island, numbering some 3,700,000, 
had, while under Chinese rule, already come under the pernicious 
influence of opium. It was estimated that at least 170,000 
natives had been incurably addicted to the drug habit. 


When, therefore, Japan took possession of the island, she — 


was confronted by a condition which precluded immediate 
application of a rigid prohibition law such as had been in force 
in Japan proper. Of course, it would have been easy enough 
to declare opium-smoking abolished by a stroke of the pen, 
but that would never have really remedied the evil situation. 
Such abrupt suppression would, on the one hand, have encour- 
aged clandestine, illicit, use of opium, and on the other would 
have inflicted unbearable suffering upon 170,000 drug addicts. 

Confronted by this pathetic condition, Formosa, under the 
governorship of Dr. (now Viscount) Goto, adopted a humane 
policy calculated to curb the drug habit by degrees with a view 
to its ultimate abolition. In order to carry out this policy the 
Government took a thoroughgoing census of addicts. In the 
meantime the Government established a monopoly in opium, so 
that the importation of raw opium from India or Persia, as well 


as the manufacture of refined opium therefrom, might be regu- 


lated according to actual needs. 

The next step was the licensing of the addicts, to whom sud- 
den deprivation of the pipe would cause intense suffering. At 
the same time the Government refused license to those who had 
not been addicted to the drug habit. 

Under this system licensed addicts were permitted to obtain 
opium only in prescribed quantities. They were given permits 
only after the fact of their addiction was clearly estabiished by a 
careful medical examination. The amount of opium for daily 
consumption is determined by the degree of addiction, and is 
designated in the license. Each addict is furnished with a pur- 
chase or pass book, which he is required to present to the opium 
dealer from whom he wishes to buy opium. The dealer puts down’ 
in the pass book the date and the amount of opium sold to the 
addict. He also enters in his retail book the names and ad- 
dresses of addicts to whom he has sold opium, zs well as the 
quantities and values sold. This retail book is subject to police 
inspection at frequent intervals. 

This system, which has been in force in Formosa for twenty- 
five years, is entirely unique. It has no parallel in the world. 
Not only is it unique, but it has proved the most practicable, the 
most humane, and the most successful so far conceived in any 
country. 

In the same period the total amount of opium consumed de- 
creased from 209,700 kilograms to 28,000 kilograms. The net 
receipts from the opium monopoly in the twenty-three years 
from 1901 to 1923 amounted to some $27,000,000, or only 1 per 
cent of the total revenue of Formosa. 

Under the Formosan system no minor is allowed to smoke. 
No minor is licensed; none is permitted to buy opium. The con- 
sequence is that the great majority of addicts are at present over 
fifty years of age. Naturally in fifteen or twenty years from now 
opium addicts in Formosa will become a negligible quantity. 
It was, therefore, a matter of no surprise that at the Opium 
Conference at Geneva last year the Japanese delegation signified 
its willingness to agree, in accordance with the American proposal, 
to abolish opium smoking in Formosa in fifteen years, if other 
countries were prepared to take the same step. 

We hope that cur experiences in Formosa will furnish food 
for reflection on the part of other opium-using countries. We 
wish to assure the members of the Interparliamentary Union 
that Japan is always ready to co-operate with other nations. 
in the furtherance of the humanitarian task of ridding the world 
of the opium evil. She feels that she has made her best efforts. 
in Formosa, but she is not sure that she will succeed in stamping 
out the opium vice in that island as quickly or as completely as. 
she hopes, if other countries, some of which are situated not far 
from Formosa, continue to permit the production and use of 
opium without restriction. 
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Home and Children 


EVENING AND DAWN 
George F. Morton 
Night wraps her sable winding-sheet 
About a world that’s dead. 
One evening star burns at the feet, 
And another at the head. 


The pale moon clad in cloudy veil 
Keeps watch the long night through. 

Nor cease the winds their weary wail 
While the sky weeps tears of dew. 


But see! A rosy ray of light 
Flames in the east, and then 

Earth rises from the grave of night 
And lives in day again. 


So, our dear dead who shrouded lie, 
With night-watch just begun, 

Shall rise to greet a morning sky 
Lit by a heavenly sun. 


eo oe 


THE BOY IN THE DOG FAMILY 
Owen R. Washburn 


pee dog,’ said John to his mother, “does not 

know anything at all. He won’t sit up and 

beg, he won’t play dead, nor roll over nor 
shake hands.” 

“Waggles is just a little dog,’”’ said his mother, 
kindly. ‘If you were a lonely little boy in a dog 
family the dogs would think you very stupid, not to 
be able to do what dogs do. He is afraid, and it is 
not natural for dogs to do the things you ask him to 
do.” 

“Well,” said John, ‘‘he does not seem to know 
much.” é 

That night John ate too much supper and went 
right to bed, and this is what he dreamed: 

Waggles led him into a dog house and alarge 
family of dogs looked at him. Then the Father Dog 
growled and said: “‘Who brought that red-headed boy 
in here? Of all useless things! When the boy-catcher 
comes around in the morning have him taken away.” 

“T wish I could keep this boy,” said Waggles, 
pleadingly. ‘‘He is sort of cute and he likes me, and I 
could teach him tricks and have him for my own.” 

“T do not believe he is good for anything,” said 
the Father Dog, a little more kindly, “but try him. 
Can he stand on his front legs and beg?” 

The Mother Dog and all the little dogs crowded 
around, but John knew he could not stand on his 
hands and would not try. ‘Not much good, I guess,” 
said a spotted puppy, “‘but see if he can follow tracks 
and tell what dog made the tracks.” 

John knew it was of no use, so he stood still, 
very unhappy. 

“Have him go find a mouse hole; there are a lot 
of them around here,’’ said the Mother Dog, pa- 
tiently. But John stood looking pleadingly at the 
dogs around him, too frightened to even pretend to 
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“Tt’s of no use to spend time with a useless boy,” 
said the Father Dog a little regretfully. ‘But be 


kind to him while he is here. You can not expect a 
boy to know as much as dogs. Give him a bone to 
gnaw, that will keep him quiet for a while. There is 
a good one I buried out in the yard, by the rose bush, 
three or four weeks ago. Let him have that.” 

But John turned away from the offered food, and 
Waggles said, very sorrowfully, ‘It is too bad; I 
wanted to have him and train him and keep him and 
everything, and he does not know anything at all and 
will not learn.” 

“Come, children,” said the Mother Dog, “come 
away from the boy and let him alone. He can sleep 
here to-night and in the morning we will just drive 
him away, and if the boy-catcher does not catch him 
and drown him perhaps some good dog will take him 
and care for him. You can not expect the ordinary 
boy to know as much as we dogs know.” 

John awoke in the middle of the night hearing 
Waggles whining with the cold. He at once got up 
and found a basket with a handle over the top, put 
some old clothes in it, let the little dog get in and 
threw an old coat over the top, the handle making 
the covering like a little tent. Then he went back to 
bed feeling better. The next morning he explained 
to his mother: “Dogs know as much that dogs ought 
to know as boys know that boys ought to know. I 
think he is a smart dog.”’ 

And Waggles, seeing John’s mother passing with 
a plate of fried bacon, realized that he was hungry, 
remembered lessons he had often wondered about and 
that sometimes he was given a bit of meat when being 
trained, looked wise, wagged his tail wildly, and sat 
up and begged. 

Marlboro, N. H. 


* * * 


WINTER BIRD FEEDING 


Among winter sports bird-feeding has come to have its place. 
If you have abundant leisure and abounding health you may 
make it as strenuous as you please. Why not? Not all the birds 
are at your door. There are the bob-whites, crinkling the snow 
with their lacery of tracks a half-mile away amid the drifts of 
the far pasture. They are ground feeders and the deep snow is 
their winter problem, often desperate beyond solution. It 
covers their food and they must range far to find enough above 
its surface to keep them alive until warm rain or friendly wind 
bares some portion of their brown earth garner. They need 
you. Strap on your snowshoes and your knapsack loaded with 
bird food and tramp the drifts in search of them and their most 
convenient feeding-places. There will be spots where evergreens 
keep the snow from the ground. Scatter the food there for them. 
Where their tracks show that they frequent some friendly re- 
gion, tramp the snow hard or scrape it away and build a bough 
house for them. This should have roof enough of evergreens or 
brush to keep the snow out but have many sides open so that the 
birds may run in and out freely in any direction and thus be safe 
from prowling fox or other four-footed enemy. Scatter food 
beneath this for them. Make the rounds to these places often 
with food. It is good winter sport, good exercise and good for 
the birds. 

Find the haunts of the ruffed grouse in the deeper woodland 
and supply them with food also. Their case is not so desperate 
as that of the bob-whites because they find much of their winter 
food above the snow, but they and the small woodland winter 
birds will be glad of what you put out for them. Fasten suet 
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securely to the trees for the woodpeckers and nuthatches. They 
will bless you and will eat it all, You can make the route short 
or long, according to the time and strength at your disposal. 
You will find it as exciting, as interesting and as invigorating as 
any winter tramp in the woods could be. 

But perhaps you have not the time or the vigor and nimble- 
ness to do that sort of hiking. It is good for scouts, boy or girl, 
as all scoutmasters will agree. Less active folk have their chance 
when the snow comes. The hungry bob-whites often come up 
to country houses in search of food and if they find it they come 
again and again. Some fortunate land-holders in country places 
even succeed in luring grouse and pheasants to their feeding- 
stations. And always there are the juncos, tree sparrows, chick- 
adees, downy and hairy woodpeckers, and sometimes—oh, rare 
and fortunate chance!—the evening grosbeaks. These are likely 
to come to anybody’s door, anywhere almost. Many an invalid, 
unable to get nearer the great outdoors than the window, gets 
joy of communion with the wild through these birds that learn 
where the feeding-station is, just outside, and come fearlessly 
close to the accustomed food. Thus winter feeding becomes a 
joy and a liberal education in bird-lore to us all. Elaborate and 
effective feeding-devices, helpful to bird and man alike, have 
been perfected and are desirable, but they are not necessary. 
Tie some refuse fat to a limb or a stake just outside your window, 
and the neighborhood downy woodpeckers will just about live 
there. The nuthatches and chickadees will come, too, though 
the most attractive food for them is nut-meats and sunflower 
seeds. Bread-crumbs bring juncos. Once you get them coming 
close to the window, you will be glad to go in for the special de- 
vices and foods which are most attractive to the greatest number. 
It costs nothing to try it out. Why not?—Winthrop Packard in 
Massachusetts Audubon Society Bulletin. 

* * * 


DOES PROHIBITION PROHIBIT? 
“These are not exceptional incidents,” says Leonard Cline 


in his article “Behind This Prohibition” in the Sept. 2 issue of, 


the Nation. They are ‘not exceptional’ in the experience of 
Mr. Cline, as he is obviously a drinking man; but they would 
be very exceptional in my experience, as I am not a drinking man. 

All that Mr. Cline shows in his sloppy and silly article 
is that there sre men and women in this country, including pub- 
lie officials, who are willing to violate the liquor laws, and that 
there are others, like Mr. Cline, who are willing to aid and abet 
them. 

This is hardly news, even to a total abstainer like myself. 
I am perfectly well aware that there are people willing to handle 
liquor to-day when there is a law against it, just as there are 
people willing to carry concealed weapons, sell opium and other 
drugs, race automobiles, commit theft and murder, where there 
are laws against these offenses. The criminal, even in official 
positions, is no new phenomenon. But never until the prohibi- 
tion criminal appeared have we had him and his indecent acts 
presented as an argument for repealing or modifying the law 
which he doesn’t like. 

In what he says about New York Mr. Cline is not only silly 
but misleading. He can get a drink in New York, of course, 
because he is “in cahoots’? with the criminal conspiracy against 
the government in that city. But what about the man who is 
not thus advantaged? A dozen years ago a common man like 
myself, with no inside ‘“‘dope,’’ could get a drink on every corner, 
sometimes on three and even four sides of a corner. To-day this 
common man would find it difficult to get a drink, and unless 
he is a confirmed tippler would not think the gain worth the 
trouble of a hunt. New York, I am ready to believe, is “wet;’’ 
but general public conditions are so much better to-day in this 
regard than they were when I first knew New York, eighteen 
years ago, that I would not have them changed back again for 
worlds. 

We have drinkers with us, and we shall have them for a 
jong time. They will get their liquor, for they prefer their self- 
sh appetite to the public weal, and where there is a will there 


is a way. But these constitute only that inevitable body of 
criminaiity which exists under the operation of every law. In 
these early days of prohibition law-enforcement they are flourish- 
ing mightily; but the “set’’ of public sentiment is dead against 
them, and in due time they will become as relatively few, and as 
completely contemptible, as dope-fiends, wite-beaters, and 
bandits.—John Haynes Holmes, in the Nation. 


* * * 


OFTEN PUNCTURED, BUT NEVER DEFLATED 


Prof. William Beebe announces that the Sargasso Sea is 
“that most completely punctured thing, an exploded myth.” 
Neither in February nor July did his party find any abnormal 
collection of seaweed, and as for the old galleons, hookers, and 
low, black, rakish-looking craft manned by skeletons and laden 
with pieces of eight and gold moidores, they saw not a sign of 
them anywhere. Mr. Beebe, therefore, believes that the Sar- 
gasso Sea and its fleet of missing ships do not exist. Doubtless, 
Dr. Cook, pondering in his lonely fastness at Atlanta, argues. 
that the North Pole, in view of the fact that he did not dis- 
cover it, is nonexistent. 

For ourselves, we are fundamentalists as regards the Sar- 
gasso Sea. We were taught in early youth that the Sargasso 
Sea was down that way; in fact, it was plainly marked on all 
the maps used in our school. Then we read very truthful ac- 
counts of the galleons and steam yachts and pirate craft all 
jumbled up together, rocking slowly in the weedy meadows of 
that tangled desolation. Naturally, we believed in it, and we 
believe in it still. Now comes a slick city scientist and tells us 
that it ain’t so. Probably they will want to teach our children 
that there isn’t any Sargasso Sea. 

We submit that the majority of right-thinking American 
taxpayers believe that there is a Sargasso Sea, and that they 
don’t want to pay wages to any young smart-Aleck school- 
teacher who teaches the opposite theory. So we are going to start 
a movement in our state ta pass a law to make it illegal to teach 
in any public school the doctrine that there is no Sargasso Sea. 
Professor Beebe and his crew of skeptics had better keep away 
from around here. We are one hundred per cent Americans.— 


Independent. 
* * * 
EVEN AS YOU AND I 
He was merely an average man, = 


His height was the average height; 
He followed the usual plan, 
And came home from the office at night. 


He had been just a freckle-faced boy, 
Who made average marks at his books. 
He matured with the wonted alloy, 
And the common allowance of looks. 


His wife and his children, of course, 
Were about what the average had, 

He lost out in stocks on the bourse, 
And swore when his golf score was bad, 


He kicked at the taxes he paid, 
He voted the regular way, 
He grumbled at every new maid, 
And shaved off the stubble each day. 


His morals were good of a sort, 
He smoked two for a quarter cigars, 
Kept up, through his paper, with sport, 
And never got seats on the cars. 


He slept the conventional eight, 
He never neglected a meal, 

He got bare on the top of his pate, 
And was killed by an automobile. 


Maurice Morris in the Sun (New York). 


ms 
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+ Any beek reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering frem the Universalist Publishing House 
Problems of Industry 
‘The Tragedy of Waste. By Stuart Chase. 

The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

‘The Miner’s Freedom. By Carter Good- 
rich. Marshall Jones Company. $2.00. 
Margaret Bondfield. By Iconoclast (Mary 

Agnes Hamilton). Thomas Seltzer. 

$2.00. 

The reviewer is fortunate who finds 
before him three books all of which are 
interesting, well written, and significant 
as to contents. Though the books for 
Teview this week represent distinctly 
different approaches to the problems of 
industry, they have the same general 
subject, and they even more strikingly 
resemble each other in the high standard 
of excellence shown by all. Dealing as 
they do with bread and butter problems 
in a significant manner, they merit our 
attention. 

Stuart Chase has written a book which 
deserves to become a classic. We know of 
no other book which combines so effective- 
ly loyalty to fact and a high passion for a 
better social order. Any one who has 
speculated at all on our economic system 
has realized the vast amount of waste 
therein entailed, but few people have 
suspected that one-half of all the man- 
power in the United States is being wasted. 
It is no wonder that the advances of science 
have not raised the level of real wages in 
this country. The energy conserved by 
the multitude of recently invented me- 
chanical devices has been frittered away, 


“with the result that, despite American 


leadership in the industrial arts and 
sciences and despite the richness of 
American natural resources, the total 
income of all the people in the United 
States, if evenly divided among them, 
would not provide a comfort wage. 

Where does our wealth go? The four 
main sources of leakage, as outlined by 
Mr. Chase, are: wastes in consumption, 
idle man-power, wastes in the technique 
of production and distribution, and the 
waste of natural resources. War is the 
chief source of waste in consumption, 
as would naturally be supposed, but the 
use of narcotics, the patent medicine in- 
dustry, commercialized vice and crime, 
adulteration, quackery, speculation and 
gambling, super-luxuries, and commer- 
cialized recreation succeed in wasting the 
equivalent of the work of seven million 
men. And Mr. Chase is always con- 
Servative. He does not desire to have 
humanity regimented. He does not call 
it waste, for example, for women to be 
fashionable, but when the advertisers 
Succeed in inducing women to throw 
away clothing long before its time, when 


__ they are able to persuade women to take 


shoddy goods, when they deliberately 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


inaugurate a drive against the felt hat be- 
cause it wears too long, that is waste. 
He refuses to banish tea, coffee, tobacco, 
and alcohol, though he admits that they 
are doubtless wasteful, but he brands as 
waste the over-consumption of those 
articles, particularly when that over- 
consumption is stimulated by advertising. 
Advertising comes in for some of the stiff- 
est wallops it has had in many a year. 
Mr. Edward Bok has estimated that about 
a billion and a quarter of dollars is spent 
every year in advertising, and Mr. Chase 
voices the opinion that ninety per cent 
of this is waste, that it serves no useful 
purpose. More than that, however, is 
the fact that much advertising leads to 
waste by bringing about the purchase of 
useless goods, by substituting shoddy goods 
for sound ones, and by encouraging ex- 
travagant buying. 

So much for the wastes of consumption, 
or illth, as Ruskin called them. Idle 
man-power is the next item. At a con- 
servative estimate, six million men are 
idle on any given day of the year, some 
because they are too rich to work, some 
because they are hoboes, some because 
they are on strike, some because they 
have been laid off for a day or two, some 
because they are sick with some pre- 
ventable industrial disease, some because 
it is the off-season in their industry, and 
some because they are out hunting jobs. 
At least five million of these men are idle 
not because they are loafers but because, 
for one reason or another, they can’t work. 

Then there are the wastes in production 
and distribution, centering around such 
items as inefficent factory methods, the 
lack of co-ordination in production, the 
enormous duplications and inefficiencies 
of distribution, and the absence of stand- 
ardization. Together the wastes of pro- 
duction and distribution absorb the labor 
of six and one half million men. This sum 
added to the total wastes in consumption 
and the total wastes due to idle man-power 
comes to twenty and one half million 
man power absolutely thrown away. 
And this in the face of the fact that there 
are only forty million able-bodied adult 
workers in the United States. But there 
is another factor to be considered, the 
factor of squandered natural resources, 
the wasting of millions of tons of coal, 
billions of barrels of oil and cubic feet of 
natural gas, billions of cubic feet of lumber 
and unknown quantities of metals every 
single year. The thought of such waste 
and its cruel consequences to millions of 
people is overpowering. 

How can this waste be checked? Mr. 
Chase offers no panacea, though he makes 
constructive suggestions in every chapter. 
So far as the wastes in production are 
concerned, the scientific management 
movement is helping to eliminate them, 


while Secretary Hoover is making great 
contributions by advancing standardiza- 
tion. The conservation movement has 
done something to restrain the mad 
scramble in the wasting of natural re- 
sources. Beginnings have been made, 
and Mr. Chase records them with approval. 
But sometimes he asks a pointed question 
or two. How can Mr. Hoover hope to 
introduce standardization when the manu- 
facturers profit more by diversity? How 
can the “Truth in Advertising’ movement 
be effective when profits come from lies? 
What Mr. Chase is driving at is the fact 
that these wastes can only be eliminated 
when society is organized on a basis of 
function and not on a basis of profit. 
This is the idea of Tawney’s “The Acquisi- 
tive Society,” enforced with a multiplicity 
of facts. The hard-boiled will laugh at 
any suggestion of destroying the profit 
motive, reveling in their ‘“pig-trough 
philosophy,” to use Carlyle’s phrase, but 
society as a whole might as well learn that 
because of the profit system it is paying 
through the nose. 

The economics of Mr. Chase’s book we 
will leave without further comment, 
but there is one question he raises that 
serves to introduce us to our next book. 
Does efficiency come at the expense of 
the worker’s freedom? Not necessarily, 
Mr. Chase says. Carter Goodrich voices 
no opinion, but he states the facts in a 
single industry, coal mining, which is set 
forth by Mr. Chase as flagrantly wasteful. 
Coal mining has always been an industry 
which provided the worker with con- 
siderable freedom. Two miners usually 
work together, and in the old-fashioned 
mines they see the boss once a day at the 
most. They go to work when they please, 
loaf when they feel like it, and go home 
when they’re tired. With such conditions 
Mr. Goodrich contrasts modern mining 
methods, where machinery is used to a 
great extent, where the men are closely 
supervised, and where they have to punch 
time-clocks. The mines which employ 
the new methods are more efficient, but 
the men hate to see the changes intro- 
duced. Mr. Goodrich rather sympathizes 
with them, but he sees the spread of 
factory methods as inevitable. He sug- 
gests, however, that the tradition of lib- 
erty may lead the men to a demand for a 
greater share in the control of the industry, 
a demand, that is, for a collective freedom 
to take the place of the individual freedom 
they are losing in the change. The book 
is extraordinarily interesting in its vivid 
portrayal of the new and the old in methods 
of coal mining and in its sharp perception 
of the psychology of the miners. 

In England the Labor Party has faced 
the problem of waste, and it has also faced 
the prcblem of making work interesting 

(Continued on page 30) 
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shall do their utmost to deserve it. The 
fine fact is that these young people not 
only work but work willingly and happily. 
Men of faith believe that within the life- 
time of these orphans political conditions 
will ke so adjusted that they may become 
useful citizens of a country of their own 
and apostles of civilization to the entire 
Near East. 


* * 


A MESSAGE OF CHEER IN THE AIR 


On successive Thursday evenings be- 
ginning Dec. 17, Mrs. Nellie E. Friend of 
Melrose, Mass., has been broadcasting 
from Station WEEI on the theme “‘Success 
and You.” This is a series of talks to 
young people, and Mrs. Friend states as 
her purpose the reaching of the lonely 
and discouraged girl or boy, out of touch, 
perhaps, with religious influences and 
needing the word of cheer in order to push 
on. ‘Does it seem like talking to a ma- 
chine?” weasked her. ‘Oh, no, for I visual- 
ize my audience,’ Mrs. Friend replied. 
“T see the girl in a hall bedroom, or the 
boy handicapped by illness, and I just 
gather them all into my heart, and talk 
to them.” The first talks in the series 
brought some pleasant responses through 
letters. One youth, out of the race from 
illness, told of the appeal her words had 
made to him. “I am out of it now, but I 
shall not stay out. I am resolved to come 


back. I count Mrs. Friend as one of 
my good adyisers.”’ Isn’t such a response 
ample return for all the effort required? 

If you know all about the service of 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Friend, rendered to 
our church in so many different ways, 
but are not acquainted with them, you 
will be eager to use this way of knowing 
one of them. Tune in, to hear Mrs. 
Friend, at 6.20 p, m. any Tuesday until 
March 4, 1926, Station WHEI. 


ae 


HERSEY SAYS 


The superintendent of our Department 
of Temperance, in presenting his proven 
facts regarding the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics, prints in red ink one important 
sentence: ““A man may differ with Hersey 
and go unharmed, but it is a dangerous 


thing to differ with the universe.” 
ae 


VALUE OF A PICTURE 


Too much emphasis can not be laid on 
the importance of the use of good pictures 
in the religious training of primary chil- 
dren. All children love to study pictures. 
Especially is this true, we believe, of the 
little children from the tenement districts 
of our great cities, who have so little op- 
portunity to see the beautiful things in 
the world about them. Time and time 
again we have seen our little children pause 


though in Christ’s words, “‘of such is the 
kingdom of MHeaven,’’ were “chucked 
down into the dark corners of the base- 
ments” of churches while the elders wor- 
shiped in magnificent temples overhead. 

The churches paid more for music 
for adults than for the education of 
children, he said. Drawing a picture of 
the child as the source and inspiration of 
all love, kindliness and good will that 
permeates humanity, he called upon the 
women to engage unstintingly in social 
service, Sunday school work and chil- 


dren’s aid. 
* * 


PLEASE CONGRATULATE EVERETT 


There is a marvelous renaissance in 
Everett, Mass. Thirteen new members 
on the first Sunday of the year, eight on 
the next, good teachers, wonderful spirit 
of progress—something is happening, 
Part of the explanation is in the ministry 
of Rev. U. S. Milburn, a pastor who joy- 
fully gives a part of every day to thought 
and work for his church school. And 
another part of the explanation is in the 
advent of Mr. R. G. Fraleigh, a super- 
intendent who is 100 per cent awake and 
consecrated. He keeps every one stirred 
up and happy by circular letters, per- 
sonal notes, telephone messages. More- 
over, he calls on old and young with a 
genial, helpful word. 
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Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for January by Harold A. Lumsden 


MID-SUMMER THOUGHTS 


Who is there that does not like to think 
of the nice warm summer in the winter 
time when it is bitter cold and the snow 
is falling thick and fast? 

Onioners are no different from other 
people, and they do think of the summer 
long before it arrives. They have in 
fact been thinking about the next summer 
ever since the past summer faded away 
into fall. But they have been thinking 
about some very definite things that will 
happen in that summer yet to come. 

That particular thing is the summer 
Institutes. You know these summer 
Institutes are schools of instruction, vaca- 

‘tion camps, friendship centers, all com- 
bined into one short week. They do a 
lot of good. In fact, a lot more than is 
sometimes mentioned. The task of keep- 
ing these Institutes a vacation and a place 
for the making of friendships and still 
having the necessary and required in- 
struction occupies the minds of several 
Unioners from one summer to the next. 

Why do they do this? Nct because 
they wish some sort of mental exercise. 
Not at all. For they are all busy enough so 
that they do not need to seek such things 
in other places. But they do it so that 
when other Unioners, your boy and your 
girl, come to these Institutes they will 
have some place worth going to. They do 
it so that the Institutes may deserve the 
good name they bear and merit your con- 
tinued support. 

The Y. P. C. U. has three of these 
Institutes every summer. They are in 
different parts of the country and come 
at different times of the year. These 
Institute centers are Ferry Beach, Maine, 
Murray Grove, New Jersey, and the Mid 
West Institute at Joliet, Illincis. They 
rank as mentioned in accordance with 
the numbers that attend. But it may not 
be long before they change places. 

These Institutes really are a good thing 
in spite of the opinion of some people 
to the contrary. They are conducted by 
people who make it their business to 
handle young people. They are properly 
managed so as to prevent anything out 
of the way happening. They provide the 
proper social background and mix instruc- 
tion and pleasure in the proper amounts. 
They give not only instruction in Union 
work.and policy but in subjects that are a 
benefit to the boy or girl in life itself. 
They. try to make your boy and girl 
“Teal scouts” at the same time they 
teach them Union methods. 

The Y. P. C. U. has taken a new step 
toward the better management and 
general perfection of the Institutes by 
the appointment of a Director of In- 
stitutes. This individual has as his chief 
task the securing of cc-operation between 


the various sectional meetings. He is to 
see that each Institute has the proper 
individuals back of it and that they know 
their business. He is to see that they 
havea uniform course of study, and provide 
the right sort of things in these courses of 
study. And he is to see that there is 
time left fer recreation. 

Because these Institutes are a thing 
that deserves it and because we are mak- 
ing an effcrt to improve them each year 
by securing better committees, a competent 
director and a prepared faculty, we ask 
your support. We ask that when the 
time comes you give your boy or girl per- 


mission to attend the one nearest you. 
Get in touch with either the committee 
chairman of the Institute or the director. 
The general president, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, is serving as Director of In- 
stitutes. 


* * 


The next issue will carry the high lights 
of the Mid Year Board Meeting of the 
General Executive Board: This Board 
met in Besten the last of December. 

* * 


Tke General Convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. will ke held in the city of Phila- 
delphia next summer. Now is the time 
to make preparaticns for attending. A 
special car will go from Chicago and 
there will more than likely ke special rates. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW PRESIDENT AND TWO NEW 
BOARD MEMBERS 


The new president of the W. N. M. A. 
has already been introduced to those who 
read the Women’s Missionary Bulletin, 
but perhaps there are some who do not 
see this publication who will be glad to 
know more of Mrs. James W. Vallentyne 
of Portland, Maine—our president. 

Mrs. Vallentyne has served on the Na- 
tional Board since 1922, first as a trustee 
and as a chairman of Japan work; than as 
first vice-president, still retaining the 
Japan chairmanship and adding to this 
the C'ara Barton Guild chairmanship. 

She has always been active in mission- 
ary work and has a wide knowledge of the 
needs, with a vision so large that she is 


ever alert for new opportunities for ex-, 


pansion of world service work. Before 
affiliating with our faith, Mrs. Vallentyne 
was president of the Chicago Association 
of the Congregational work—the Women’s 
Board of Missions of the Interior. 

As Mrs. Galer so fittingly expressed it, 
“As Vallentyne of the W. N. M. A., our 
president will carry a message of friendship 
and unity to all the denomination.” 

Mrs. Henry P. Stone of Barrington, R.I., 
is one of our new members. She comes 
to us with a record of years of missionary 
service, having held many offices of im- 
portance and trust in state and local work. 
She served as president of her local Circle 
(the Mission Circle of the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, R. I.) for five years 
and is at the present time treasurer of the 
State Association of Rhode Island. She 
is to act as a trustee on your Board and 
as a member of the Finance Committee. 

Mrs. Aurora B. Somers of Urbana, 
Illinois, is a trustee on the Executive 
Board of the W. N. M. A., and chairman 
of Southern Work. She is from a pioneer 
Universalist family and the youngest sis- 
ter of Rev. Franklin F. Buckner, late of 
the Newark, N. Y., church. 


Her record of work along missionary 
lines is one of which she may ke proud. 
She has served as vice-president of the - 
W. U. M. A. of Illinois, also as a trustee, 
and now holds the office of state chairman 
of Southern Work and Missionary Boxes, 
Mrs. Somers was president of the Woman’s 
Alliance of Urbana and is now chairman 
of Mission Study for that group. 

As your chairman of Southern Work, 
claiming, as she can, an ancestry from the 
Carolinas, as well as having a deep intere:t 
in our work in the South, she is just the 
person to work for the development of otr 
efforts in the Carolinas. 

We are most happy that both Mrs. 
Somers and Mrs. Stone have been added 
to the Executive Board of the W.N. M.A. 

* * 
THE FIFTH CHRISTMAS AT IN- 
MAN’S CHAPEL 


The best yet! The most elaborate! 
The most varied program! The largest 
attendance! In perfect order! 

Fully 200, if not 250, people, Miss Powell 
tells us, three-quarters of them childrer, 
were crowded in and about the chapel, 
which will easily hold not more than 125. 
There were Christmas hymns, solos, duets 
and choruses by those from six to four- 
teen, a large group of tiny ones speaking 
their first pieces, two playlets and a play. 
“The Day After Christmas,” “The Week 
After Christmas,’ and ‘Susan Griggs’ 
Christmas Orphans” will linger long in 
memory. Miss Powell says “‘our stages, 
our costumes and our settings were all 
‘au fait.’ ” 

A detailed account of this wonderful 
Christmas at Sunburst will appear in the 
January Bulletin. 


* * 
Sleep on! Rest, quiet as thy conscience, 
take, 
For though thou sleep’st thyself, thy God’s 
awake. Be] 


F Abraham Cowley. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Rev. Ellsworth Reamon was at Head- 
quarters on Dec. 30, attending the two- 
day session of the National Board of the 
Y. P. C. U. He spoke the same evening 
in Worcester before a joint meeting of the 
Unions of that city, addressed the New 
England Get-Together at Concord on 
Jan. 2, and preached in the West Somer- 
ville church on Jan. 3. 


Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Superintendent 
of Churches in Pennsylvania, was at 
Headquarters on Wednesday, Dec. 30. 


Rey. William Wallace Rose of Rochester, 
New York, preached on Sunday, Dee. 27, 
at che Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, while his own pulpit 
was supplied by the New York Superin- 
tendent, Rey. G. D. Walker, D. D. 


Miss Louise Conger of Pasadena, Cal., 
called at Headquarters on Dec. 29. She 
is visiting here en route to Washington, 
where she will spend the winter at the 
Burlington Hotel. 


Friends of Mrs. Lucy Shearer will be 
sorry to learn that while on an extended 
visit in the East and Middle West, she 
was called home to Minden, Nebraska, 
by the death of her son on Dee. 12. 


Rev. Thomas Chapman is now living in 
Hutsonviile, Ill., beginning his work as 
pastor of the Universalist church there the 
first of January. 


Mr. J. Elmer Frazee, pastor of the 
Canton, Maine, Universalist church, and 
Miss Alice Cunningham of Gardiner, 
Maine, visited Headquarters Dec. 30. 


Dr. Albion of Brunswick, Maine, who 
has been painfully afflicted with a car- 
buncle, incapacitating him, was back in 
his pulpit on Sunday, Dec. 27. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., was called to Boston Dec. 26 by 
the death of his brother-in-law, Daniel 
Lynch of Dorchester. Mr. Hersey con- 
ducted the funeral services Sunday, 
Dec. 27. Mr. Lynch is survived by a wife 
and daughter. 


Prof. Edson R. Miles of St. Lawrence 
read “R. U. R.,” by Karel Capek, at the 
Haverhill First Universalist Church on 
Dec. 27, and ‘Romeo and Juliet’? at 
Grove Hall on Dee. 28. 


Mrs. Belle Minor has been elected cor- 
responding secretary of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Republican Club 
of Massachusetts. Mrs. Minor was for 
many years in the office of the Secretary 
cf the Universalist General Convention. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


The publication of Dr. George HE. 
Huntley’s new book, “Hope Victoria at 


the Helm,” is announced by the Fleming - 


and Interests 


H. Revell Company. The volume, which 
contains over two hundred pages, is hand- 
somely printed and bound. Universalist 
orders should, of course, be sent to our 
own Publishing House. Price one dollar 
and a half. This treatise on church school 
problems, given in the form of a novel, 
is receiving most gratifying attention 
from critics in many denominations. 


Speaking engagements of Dr. Coons, 
Superintendent for Massachusetts, for 
the month of December covered East 
Boston, Taunton, Brookline, North Attle- 
boro, Haverhill, Gardner and Westmin- 
ster. 


Connecticut 


Hartford—Rev. R. H McLaughlin, 
pastor. Sunday, Dec. 27, at 7.30 p. m., 
Dr. James Gordon Gilkey spoke to a large 
audience at the Community Forum in 
the Hartford church. His subject was 
“The Youth of To-day.”’ On Christmas 
Sunday at 5 p. m., a ceremonial of “The 
Birth” was given in the church auditorium. 
The Hartford Times commented as fol- 
lows: “The Pageant of the Birth was 
presented at the Church of the Redeemer 
yesterday afternoon as the unique Christ- 
mas offering of this season. JBefore a 
congregation which completely filled the 
auditorium, with many standing through 
the service, the ceremonial was expressed 
in pictures, by 200 members of the church, 
with a reverence and realization of the 
meaning of the story which extended to 
the large audience. Careful attention 
to detail and traditional costume was 
carried out by Mrs. Hallie Gelbart Rey- 
nolds. Starting with the processional of 
carol singers through the aisles of the 
church, Yule log bearers, players of in- 
struments, shepherds, the three kings, 
little children with shining trees and 
glittering stars, the story went on to the 
annunciation, the manger scene, the gifts 
laid at the foot of the manger, the multi- 
tude of angels, the appearance of Gabriel, 
and finally the recessional, when candles 
were lighted from the candle taken from 
the manger and held aloft by the angel, 
symbolizing that light which has come 
to us down through the ages from the 
manger of Bethlehem. The appropriate 
musical setting was under the direction 
of Miss Esther Nelson, organist of the 
church, with Miss’ Margaretta Purves 
soprano, Charles Oaks tenor, and Barnard 
Mullins bass, of the quartet of the church, 
and Miss. Edith Peterson contralto, for- 
mer member of the choir. The violinists 
assisting were Miss Mildred Sage, Miss 
Betty Wakefield, Miss Marion Outland 
and Miss Doris Hall. Mrs. Richard H. 
McLaughlin represented Mary, Arthur 
Guy Hinckley Joseph, James Morgan, 
James Armstrong and Oscar Howland, the 


three kings, Miiss Katharine Newell 
the Angel, Bernard Mullins Gabriel, 
Beatrice McLaughlin the young John 
the Baptist, and the other characters 
were filled by members of the parish.’’ 

Meriden.—Rev. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., 
pastor. Dec. 27 was the minister’s seventh 
zgnniversary in Meriden. He announced 
prospective gifts from non-resident friends 
of the parish amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars. If accepted by the church, 
these donations will be used for further 
beautifying of the auditorium. During 
Dr. Taylor’s seven years in the city, non- 
local denominational interests have re- 
ceived over $31,000 from individuals and 


societies of the parish. The late Mrs. 


Charles Fales gave over one-half of this 
sum. Our Mission Circle contributed 
over $4,000 of it. Other thousands of 
dollars have gone to local causes outside 
of the church. Productive funds for the 
use of the parish have increased by over 
$27,000, Mrs. Fales having given $15,000 
of this amount. Interest on most of the 
increase will begin to be available during 
the current year, for the first time. For 
the year ending the last of February, 1925, 
parish income shows an increase of $4,000 
over the average yearly income for a long 
term prior to 1919. This may seem, but 
is not, affluence because of the greatly 
increased cost of maintaining a property 
which experts have said could not be 
duplicated under a million dollars. St. 
Paul’s men’s class now has the largest 
proportion of church members enlisted 
for Bible study of any of the English- 
speaking congregations in Meriden. Mr. 
Irving G. Smith, a new comer to the 
parish, is the leader. The local League of 
Bible Classes was entertained by our 
church on Jan. 5. St. Pauls will house 
one of the Week Day Schools of Religion 
in co-operation with Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Episcopal and Methodist churches. 
The text-books were not only most ac- 
ceptable to us but, surprisingly, to all the 
other English-speaking congregations of 
the city. From Mrs. Fales’ bequest, $3,000 
has, this year, been paid to the Washing- 
ton Memorial Church fund, and credited 
to this parish. This payment exceeds 
the amount asked by the General Con- 
vention on this item. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. On Sunday, Dec. 20, just before 
the sermon five babies were brought to 
the altar to receive the rite of consecration. 
In the evening the Baptist and Methodist 
churches united with our Universalist 
church for the Christmas concert. The 
pageant, ““The Perfect Ring and the Per- 
fect Gift,’ was given—directed by Mrs. 
Abner Mann, who also told a story, ‘“The 
Least of These.’”’ It was very impressive 
as she sat surrounded by ten little chil- 


ee 


ast 
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dren as though she were really telling the 
story to them. The offering was taken 
for the Near East Relief. On Christmas 
eve the supper, the entertainment and the 
Christmas tree for the members of the 
Sunday school and the parents and friends. 
On Dec. 27 one young man united with 
the chureh—a senior in Bates College and 


president of the Y. M. C. A. of the col- 


lege. 

Rockland.—Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. We number now three hundred 
families and all departments of our work 
are expanding and becoming more efficient. 
The Women’s Society, with 175 members, 
is so continuously active and its accom- 
plishments so large that the men are 
spurred to new efforts. The fair held 
Dec. 2, and representing an old-fashioned 
garden, added $1,000 to the treasury of 
the society. The Y. P. C. U., composed 
almost wholly of high school boys and 
girls, is a pattern of devotion and efficiency. 
Ninety per cent of the members are 
present at every meeting and all speak 
feelingly, and with understanding. The 
church school, carefully graded and ably 
led, is growing in numbers each Sunday. 
The Christmas exercise for the children 
consisted of songs and pictures illustrating 
the life of Jesus. A well-laden Christmas 
tree added to the joy of the children. The 


‘ladies of the church, co-operating with the 


Elks and Salvation Army through the 
Chamber of Commerce, sent out many 
bountiful dinners to the needy. Mr. 
Knickerbocker was the speaker at the 
dedication of the new high school. He 
also addressed the Forty Club on Monday 
of Christmas week and the Knights 
Templars on Friday, speaking on ‘The 
Spirit of Christmas.” Miss Angela Fossett, 
the minister’s assistant, is doing successful 
work in all departments. 


Massachusetts 

Weymouth, First.—Rev. J. L. Dowson 
closed a successful pastorate here Dec. 27, 
to accept a call to Woodstock, Vt., where 
he began work on Jan. 1. Two new mem- 
bers were received into the church Dec. 
ale 

Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. O. Whitman Eames, 
pastor. Church opened Sept. 6, the 
pastor having come into the field and 
settled in the parsonage during August. 
The parsonage has been decorated com- 
pletely within and painted without. 
The church plant is in perfect condition 
and is the most attractive church property 
in town. From the first Sunday, con- 
gregations have increased until they are 
now averaging between ninety and a 
hundred. Each week sees new faces. 
Many transients from all parts of the 
United States drop in to our services and 
find a hearty welcome. In October, the 
pastor, accompanied by a good number 
of his people, attended the Minnesota 
State Convention at Anoka and was 


near future. 
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elected to preach the occasional sermon 
at the next Convention, which will be 
held at the Church of the Redeemer in 
Minneapolis. And then away again for 
a week’s motor trip to Syracuse with Rev. 
and Mrs. John Fogelsong ot Minneapolis, 
to attend the General Convention. The 
pastor has been elected to the board 
of directors of the State Y. P. C. U. The 
ladies of the church have a pleasant cus- 
tom of holding all day sewing meetings 
at various homes. The men and young 
people come for lunch at noon. During 
Dr. Lowe’s recent visit to Minnesota he 
spent a day and night at the parsonage, 
and at noon addressed our people at a 
luncheon in the church parlors. The 
annual bazar, held a few weeks ago, was 
a success in every way, netting about $300, 
and stands as evidence of the faithfulness 
of our loyal group of women. The pastor 
has recently addressed a convocation of 
600 high school students and has been in- 
vited to address a similar gathering at 
the Junior College, also to address the 
members of the American Legion in the 
He has been privileged to 
attend the meetings of the Civic and 
Commerce Associations, thereby meeting 
the men of the city and establishing val- 
uable contacts. The local newspapers 
have published several sermons which 
have helped to call attention to our church 
and to stimulate interest in it. The pastor 
has recently instituted a Modernist Bible 
Class for adults. For two Sundays the 
class has numbered twenty-five and 
gives every promise of developing into 
a large group. It has awakened keen local 
interest and includes in its numbers 
doctors and teachers. The Sunday school 
has grown from fifteen to fifty and is in 
many ways stronger and healthier. Mrs, 
Eames has taken charge of the kinder- 
garten and is having wonderful success 
with the little ones. A Young People’s 
Club and a chapter of the Clara Barton 
Guild are now in the process of becoming. 
A committee has met and aided the pas- 
tor in completely revising and bringing 
up to date the parish list and list of 
church members. Another committee is 
hard at work carrying out the pastor’s 
plan for a new and better means of financial 
support. A complete budget is being 
drawn up and a campaign organized for 
our every-member canvas to be held 
in January. This will place our finances 
on a systematic and business-like basis. 
A weekly bulletin is soon to be issued, 
containing all matters of church interest. 
On Christmas day at 5 p. m., the cantata, 
“The Nativity,’ was given. Each per- 
son entering the church was given a 
lighted candle, which he held during the 
service. There were Christmas songs 
and recitations by the children, followed 
by the offering for the Near East. Santa 
Claus then appeared and distributed 
the gifts from the two beautiful Christmas 
trees. One of our young ladies, Miss Mary 


Kahler, home from college for the holidays, 
gave sixty-five boys and girls of less for- 
tunate parents a Christmas dinner at 
the Hotel Kahler. The dining-room, 
beautifully decorated, was given over to 
them, and they had all the turkey and 
ice cream they could eat. One very im- 
portant and interesting phase of our work 
is the pastor’s ministry to the patients in 
the hospitals of the great Mayo Clinic. 
To this place come suffering people from 
all parts of our land. Thanks to the 
great blessing of the Golden Rule Fund, 
Mr. Eames is able to offer his services to 
these. He has succeeded in making the 
proper connections at the Clinic so that 
he is is informed by them of those who need 
his services. Mr. Eames wishes to thank 
the ministers of our churches who have 
co-operated by writing him whenever 
any one in their community came to 
Rochester. It is an inspiring work, fully 
repaying any energy expended. Mr. 
Eames is trying to start a flower fund in 
order that he may carry flowers to the 
peop’e he visits. Any contributions from 
our richer churches will be more than 
welcome. 


New York 


Gloversville—Rev. W. E. Manning 
Todd, D. D., pastor. Dr. Todd has been 
invited by the city ministerial association 
to become a member, and has also been 
chosen to a place on the Council on Re- 
ligious Education. Rev. George H. Welch, 
Universalist minister at Middletown and 
a former pastor here, was a welcome guest 
during Christmas holidays. 


Ohio 

Mt. Gilead.—Rev. Sara L. Stoner, pas- 
tor. The closing service of the year was 
held Sunday evening, Dec. 20. Mrs. 
Stoner spoke from the topic ‘‘A Farewell 
to 1925.” The editor of one of the local 
papers who was present said “That was a 
most timely discourse.’ The Sunday 
school held its annual Christmas program 
Thursday evening, Dec. 24. The parents 
joined with the boys and girls in making 
merry. Santa Claus remembered every 
member of the school, including the pastor. 
Mr. Bert Ramey, who is spending the 
winter in Florida, furnished a generous 
box of oranges and tangarines, which he 
picked and packed himself. Surely it 
was a most acceptable gift. 


Rhode Island 

Providence, Mediator—Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. During the past itwo 
months two of our oldest members have 
died, Mrs. Lucy F. Kennon and Mrs. 
Mary E. Whiting. Both were in their 
eighties. In August, Mrs. A. A. Presbrey 
died. The union Thanksgiving service 
of Unitarians and Universalists was held 
in our church on Noy. 22. Then on Thanks- 
giving Day at a morning service our 
minister delivered the sermon at a union 
service in the Union Congregational 
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Church. Two Congregticnal, one Baptist 
and one Universalist were the churches 
co-operating. Church unity is really 
happening in this section. Our church 
was invited to take part in the Kernahan 
Personal Evangelistic campaign. Our 
young people with groups from eight other 
churches are to have a_ shuffle-board 
jeague. With three other churches we are 
to have a union Father and Son Banquet 
in Plymouth Congregational Church. Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester is 
‘to be one of the speakers. This is a new 
experience to have this recognition, and 
needless to say we enjoy it. Mrs. F. N. 
‘Chamberlain and Dr. George E. Huntley 
have held conferences with our church 
school officers and teachers. The Christ- 
mas fair is expected to net a profit of $800. 
For the evening service on Christmas 
Sunday, Mr. Leining read ‘‘The Enemy,” 
the drama by Channing Pollock, as an 
intreduction to a pageant on “The Na- 
tivity,’ presented by members of the 
-church school. There was the customary 
bringing of gifts of money, clothing, toys, 
etc. The offering in money amounted to 
‘$102, which will be divided between Near 
East Relief and the Providence Family 
Welfare League. Dr. John Smith Lowe 
thad charge of the services on Dec. 13. 


Vermont 


Cavendish.—Just one hundred years 
ago Christmas Day, in 1825, Rev. Warren 
Skinner preached his first sermcn in 
‘Cavendish. While the present edifice was 
not built until 1844, still we feel that we 
have one of the shrines of Universalism. 
On Christmas eve, this year, the annual 
eandlelight song service was held and en- 
joyed. The church was beautifully trimmed 
with evergreen wreaths and kranches; a 
small tree in front of the pulpit was lighted 
by a string of tiny colored lights, but 
during the singing the only light was shed 
by candles held by the singers and by the 
ones in the windows. Before Father 
Skinner’s pastorate the preaching of the 
faith gces tack to the time of Michael 
Coffeen, who was cne of the first to em- 
brace Universalism in the new world and 
whose father was the first settler in Cav- 
endish. Weare nct presperous in a worldly 
sense, but perhags we can shed a little 
jight and help in a small way to bring 
peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Wisconsin 

Wausau.—Rev. W. J. Taylor, pastcr. 
This church reproduced fcr the sixth time 
the “Legos” on Christmas Sunday at 
its afternocn vesper service. The church 
was crowced to the door and all available 
standing rocm was utilized. This has be- 
come one cf the impressive annual fea- 
tures of the church and is looked forward 
to with keen anticipation by all. Ccstumes 
of unusual beauty have been purchased 
and it will be given annually. The Ladies’ 
Aid recently netted $2,300 in their annual 
sale. This was the celebration of their 


anniversary. Plans are being perfected 
for the visit of Miss Slaughter, the first 


of the year. 
* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 

as well as efficient. Margaret Bondfield, 
one of its leaders and the first woman ever 
to serve in the British Government, has 
played her part in dealing with these 
problems, first as a shop clerk, then as an 
editor of the Shop Assistant, next as a 
secretary in the Shop Assistants’ Union, 
next as a worker for the cause of women 
and the cause of labor, and finally as a 
member of Parliament and of the Labor 
Government. Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
who under the name ‘‘Iconoclast’’ has 
written two biographies of J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, has told Miss Bondfield’s story 
with the affectionate insight which has 
characterized all her work and belied her 
pseudonym. The book not only gives a 
valuable picture of the growth of the 
Labor Party, but it also tells the inspiring 
story of a remarkable woman. We can 
not recommend it too highly. 


* * 


Notices 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


The State Universalist Church School Institute is 
to be held in Boston, Friday evening and Saturday 
forenoon, Jan. 22 and 23, 1926, in the new Church 
of the Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets. 

Registration is free, so there will be free classes 
for all workers and free entertainment over Friday 
night. Expert teachers from Boston University 
will conduct all classes. 

How many from your school will attend? Send 
your entire staff of teachers and officers, if pos- 
sible; if not, send as many as you can. This is a 
great opportunity for instruction and inspiration. 

The program follows: 

Friday evening: 6, registration and reception. 
6.30, supper. 7.30, devotional service. 8.15, group 
conferences—Beginners’ and Primary Departments, 
Professor Munkres. Junior Department, Professor 
Niebuhr. Intermediate and Young People’s De- 
partment, Professor Mayer. Administration, Pro- 
fessor Settle. 9.15, assembly pericd. 

Saturday morning: 9.30, registration. 
conferences. 10.55, assembly period. 
service. 11.30, group conferences. 
asse nbly. 

Dr. S. H. Roblin will preside. The music Fri- 
day evening will be by Mrs. Edith Weye Wilson 
and Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 

To reach church, take subway car at Park Street, 
leaving at Massachusetts Ave. station. Church is 
one block west on Boylston St. 

For free lodging Saturday night and breakfast 
Saturday morning, apply, not later than Jan. 15, 
to Hospitality Committee, 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


10, group 
11, worship 
12.45, closing 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
A letter of license for one year has been granted to 
Herbert L. Price, pastor elect at Bryan, Ohio. 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Preachers at the noonday services will be: Jan. 7 
and 8: Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D. D., 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. Jan. 12-15: Dr. 
Elbert Russell, Friends School, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Jan. 19-22: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. Jan. 26-29: Rev. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, D. D., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Feb. 2 and 3: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., Di- 


vinity School of Yale University. Feb. 4 and 5; 
Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, Graduate School of Bos- 
ton University. Feb. 9-12: Rev. Alexander Mac- 
coll, D. D., Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Feb. 16-19: Rev. Willard L. Sperry, 
D. D., Dean of the Theological School of Harvard 
University. Feb. 23-26: Rev. L. Walter Mason, 
D. D., First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DOCLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., will be held on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 20, at 2 p. m., at the Home in Foxborough. 
All persons who have contributed one dollar or 
more within the past year are entitled to member- 
ship in the corporation. 

Katherine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, ~ 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston| for a few days at a time. For suck 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supers 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Wercester St) 
Boston, 

For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Buy a Bible 
for yourself, 


home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


1 Brom:ield St., Boston 


: 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


{BEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
And ail Printing werth Doing Well 


WALLACE SPOONER 
81-83 Bristo! St., Boston, Masa. 


Burdett College 


| 18 Boylston St., Boston 
| A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog | 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist Collegs 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


The St. Lawrence Universit: 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luce. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


; 


Designed by Mrs. Perin. | 


Tufts Colleg 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheel» 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy. 


FRANKLIN, MASS.. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@® 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@® 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason> 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase, 


Goddard Seminary 
Barre, Vermont 


An excellent co-educational boarding schoel de 
lightfully situated in one of the best communities 
In the state. 

Modern and adequate equipment. 

A traditionally strong school spirit. 

Carefully selected corps of capable teachera. 

Thorough courses preparing for college 

Instruction in Elocution, Piano, Veiee, Business 
and Languages by specialists. 

Visitors wel- 


Buildings in attractive conditions 


come. 
Write for catalogue to 


NOAH VERNON BARKER, Princips& 
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Crackling 

LOST—Will the person who picked up 
the package in Harrell’s Cafe Wednesday 
evening, containing a pair of shoes which 
had just been half-soled, return them to 
the editor of this paper as he needs them, 
in fact we only have two pair and this 
puts us to great inconvenience. If you 
don’t return them we hope they will make 
corns on every toe on your foot and that 
you break your leg every time you try to 
wear them.—Advertisement in Tavares 
(Fla.) Citizen. 

* * 

The customer, having coughed loudly to 
signify his impatience, at last attracted 
the shopkeeper’s attention. 

“T want a mousetrap,” he said rather 
sharply. ‘A good one, and please be 
quick, for I want to catch a train.” 

The shopkeeper eyed him coldly. 

“T regret, sir,” he said, “that my mouse- 
traps are not guaranteed to catch trains.” 
—Everybody’s. 

* * 

Louis had completed his first day at 
school and had climbed upon his father’s 
lap to give Dad his impressions thereof. 

“Well,”*said Dad, “how do you think 
you will like school?” 

Whereupon the countenance of Louis 
took on a most serious expression. ‘To 
tell you the honest truth, Dad,” he an- 
swered, ‘I believe I’ve started something 
I can’t finish.””— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

The two girls were strolling in a garden 
at twilight. 

“T wonder,” said the first, ‘I wonder if 
Rollo really loves me.” 

“Of course he does, dear,’ said the 
second. ‘‘Why should he make you an 
exception?”’”—Daily Express. 

* * 

Geneva was recently swamped with 
three tons of documents sent from Tur- 
key on the Mosul question. That is 
nothing at all compared with the result 
of allowing a Florida real-estate company 
to get hold of your name and address.— 
Judge. 

* * 

“Gentlemen: Enclosing check for Plugs 
sent on free trial. Have driven my Ford 
with them over worst mountains in 
Vermont without changing to low. Other 
ears would turn and look at me when I 
went by them.”’—F rom an advertising card. 

* * 

The bartenders’ union has 27,000 mem- 
bers, but there are no statistics available 
concerning the dodo trappers.— Newark 
Ledger. 

* * 

Prosperous Crook: ‘“‘My dear, we shall 
have to get rid of cook. She attracts too 
many policemen!’’—The Passing Show. 

* * 

Doctor: “‘Deep breathing kills bacteria.” 

Patient: “But how can I make them 
breathe deeply?’— Kasper (Stockholm). 
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Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance. 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles, 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


BOYLA 


f. 


Firelight 


For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of | 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 
“A brief, plain. statement of what Universalists have believed in 


days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


